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Mr. Martin L. Davey, Hathaway. 
P.0.Tannersville, N.Y. 
Tarrytown, N.Y. July 11, 1907, 


Dear Sir, 

1 write to say that the treatment of the trees 
that you have undertaken on my place has been thproughly 
satisfactory, and | should certainly advise nayone having 
trees needing care to consult with you at the earliest op- 
portunity. . 


Yours truly, 
(. Ter SIL A 
‘ 
Che above letter speaks for itself. What we have done for others we can do for you. For the care of 
your trees you want the best service that can be obtained. This we offer to you 


Send for our booklet, ‘‘A Great Revelation.” It’s interesting and 
will cost you nothing 


Nearly half a century of experience makes our work perfect 
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“THE 
TREE DOCTOR” 


by 


™~ 





John Davey 
The Father of Tree Surgery 
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‘“*The Tree Doctor’’ is recognized as the standard 
authority on the practical care of shade trees, orchards, 
| lawns, shrubs, flowers, and vineyards. 

Tree structure, tree surgery in all its phases, proper 
and improper root conditions, the growing of fruits, the 
care of trees in public places, remedies of insect pests and 
tree diseases, the cultivation of flowers, various types of 
landscaping, the relation between trees, birds, and insects—: 
these and kindred subjects are treated exhaustively, and 
the various points brought out in the text are clearly illus- 
trated by an abundance of photographs, specially selected 
for this work from thousands taken by the author during. 





his many years of experience in the care and study of trees. 
This book is not written by a mere theorist, but by the most successful tree specialist of his 
time—a man who has spent nearly half a century in the most intimate contact with the subjects 
of which he treats. It is indispensable to the man who loves his home and its surroundings. 
It is interesting, instructive, elevating. 


NEW YORK TIMES SUPPLEMENT 


Saturday, Mareh 20, 1908. 


“The Tree Doctor’ is a book written by an enthusiastic 
tree lover, and one who, moreover, has made it his business 
to study trees, their injuries, diseases, and methods of 

preservation. * * * The large number of photo- 

graphs, 213, with which the book is embellished, 
comprise an object-lcesson in themselves of the 
value and benefits of tree culture.’’ 





Price, $2.00 
Postpaid 









« DAVEY’S 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
FORESTRY 


| TREE EXPERTS 


Main Office: KENT, Ohio 


**The Home of Tree Surgery’’ 
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Proper feeding of an old tree to give fresh vigor 
is an important part of my method of treatment. 
After decay has been arrested and all dead or use- 
less limbs removed, I give special attention to 
starting new growth. 

The art of tree surgery is comparatively new, 
but it is based on scientific principles of plant 
Mount Vernon growth and a knowledge of the causes of disease 


One of my expert crews is now working on the and decav. 
historic trees of Mount Vernon = 





I undertake the management of orchards, as 





well as all kinds of ornamental plantations, 





grading, surveying; making flower gardens 





and herbaceous borders; and give profes: 





sional advice on estate management. My 





crews consist of 75 expert workmen 





Res Write to me 
about any subject 
concerning care of 
trees, and I will 





give you my opin- This Holly was planted by George Washington 


ion, based on years’ Atthe request of the Mt. Vernon Association. injuries from 

: wind storms and decay were repaired; the top was 

of experience . crowned and weakened branches bolted to a reinforc- 
ing rod. The tree now has a new lease of life 


Practical Forestry 
Landscape Gardening 


Plans and Consultations 


John T.Withers 


Ee = 1 Montgomery Street 
rete Ss ant oe ee JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


used to fill the great cavity 
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EVERGREENS 2 to 10 FEET HIGH 


You have over 30,000 to select from that have been especially trained for successful transplantin in September 
They have been recently transplanted or root pruned: tops pruned in June to make them dense and symmetrical 
PINE, CEDAR and HEMLOCK up to 10 to 25 feet high in carload lots. 

Now is the time to select from our stock of SHADE TREES which save 10 to 20 years waitin. They are rown 


12 to 26 feet apart and prepared for successful shipment. 


Jilla roup of shade trees 25 to 30 feet high make-your place more beautiful and comfortable? 
FOREST SEEDLINGS AT LOW RATES 


Call at the Nursery or send for our beautifully illustrated catalogue and price list 


ISAAC HICKS @ SON, Nurserymen, Scientific Treemovers 


WESTBURY STATION, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

















TREE SEEDS 








Catalogue containing the largest assort- 
ment in America ready January Ist. 
We invite orders tor the following sorts 






particularly: 

EEE EER TOP EPEC CE White Pine 
Boor Maccharium........ccccccssccce Sugar Maple 
Pinus Rigida.... “2 . Pitch Pine 
ES wc ca Saou cease vs eacewee Balsam Fir 
Liriodendron Tulipifera................. Tulip Tree 
NE SIGNI 6 o's cc ccccscusveaneune Box Elder 
EN os nc sctccsessckseke Red Oak Acorn 
Tilia Americana................ Basswood (Linden) 
Robinia Pseudacacia.................Yellow Locust 
Gleditschia Triacanthos............. Honey Locust 


Allow us to enter your name for cata- 
logue, which we mail free 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay St. New York 














Shade Trees 


There is a growing tendency by every property 
owner to plant Shade and Ornamental Trees. We 
have many acres of trees, in all kinds and sizes. 


Old-fashioned Flowers 


Our collection is complete. The plants are all 
field grown and will give results the first season. 


If it is the reader’s intention to purchase 
Nursery products, make gardens or plantings 
of any kind, we would suggest that you ask for 
our General Illustrated Catalog, No. 50. 


WE GO EVERYWHERE FOR BUSINESS 


The General Supervision of Public Grounds 
and Private Estates a Specialty. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 


Rutherford, N. J. 
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| SCHOOLS OF FORFSTRY 











In the heart of the Reserve Region Biltmore Forest 
Colorado School 


School of Forestry sania. Wik ae 


Four years’ course in Theoretical and Theoretical and practical in- 
struction in all branches of applied 


Applicd Forestry leadir.g to Degree forestry. 


of Forest Engineer The course comprises eight- 
een months; twelve consecutive 


Winter Term at Colorado College, 
months of lectures and field work, 


Colorado Springs. Summer Term 


at Manitou Park, the School Re- and six months of practical ex- 
serve, 13,000 acres of pine and spruce perience 
timberland on the borders of the ; 


Object lessons within the moun- 
tain estate of George W. Vander- 
bilt, comprising 120,000 acres. 
where forestry has been practiced 


since 1895. 
For further information apply to 


C. A. SCHENCK, Director 


Pike National Forest 


Tuition Sixty Dollars a Year 


For further particulars apply to 


WM. C. STURGIS, Dean 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 














YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 





The course of study in the YALE FOREST 
SCHOOL covers a period of two years. Graduates 
of collegiate institutions of high standing are admitted 
as candidates for the degree of Master of Forestry. 
The Summer School of Forestry is conducted at 
MILFORD, PIKE COUNTY, PENNA. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


HENRY S. GRAVES, Director 


New Haven Connecticut 
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| 

S av e th e 0 | (| Tre e '| POWDER POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury, Mass. 
| Preparatory Course in 
| 








FV. STEVENS, JR. 


Tree Specialist 


CAVITY TREATMENT, STORM INJURY 
AND SPRAYING A SPECIALTY 


ROOM 2, QUINTARD BLOCK 
STAMFORD, CT. 


REFERENCES: 


Austin F. Hawes, State Forester, Ct. 

Dr. Geo. P. Clinton, State Botonist, Ct. 

Dr. Britton, State Entomologist, Ct. 

C. L. Wooding, Bristol, Ct. 

Louis D. Hopkins, Rippowam Realty Co., 
New York 





FORESTRY 


Leadin to Biltmore and College Course in the subject. 
it requires hard, earnest application, and develops appre- 
ciation of nature and powers of leadership. 

(M. I. T.) F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 





| FORESTRY SCHOOLS 


can find no better medium through which 
to make their announcements than 


Conservation 





| It reaches a class of Readers that is reached 
|] by no other Publication. 

|| It is the Magazine of authority in its special 
field. 


For Advertising Rates, etc., address 
Advertising Manager 
CONSERVATION 
1417 G St. N. W. 


Room C Washington, D. C. 





























Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged 


Over 60 per cent. of the illustrations in the 
Second Edition are new, and a greater part 
of the reading matter is also new or rewritten. 
Price advanced from $5.00 to $6.00, 


Schuyler—Reservoirs 


For Irrigation, water-power, and Domestic 
Water Supply, with an Account of Various Types 
of Dams, and the Methods, Plans, and Cost of 
Their Construction; also Containing Miscellaneous 
Data upon the Available Water-supply for Irriga- 
tion in Various Sections of Arid America; Distri- 
bution, Application, and Use of Water; Rainfall 
and Run-off from Various Watersheds; Evapora- 
tion from Reservoirs; Effect of Silt upon the 
Useful Life of Reservoirs; Average Cost of Res- 
ervoirs per Unit of Capacity, etc. By James Dix 
Schuyler, Member American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. Large 8vo, xxvi + 573 pages, 381 figures, 
6 plates. Cloth. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 
43 and 45 East 19th St., New York City 














Congressional 
Information 
Bureau 


CLAUDE N. BENNETT, Manager 


Attends to business before Congress, the Courts, 
Patent Office, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and all other Departments of the Government at 
Washington. 

Supplies any desired information from the Capi- 
tal, furnishes advices concerning matters pending 
in Congress, the Courts or the Departments, and 
transacts business at Washington for clients any- 

| where in the world. 
| Conducts library research along any designated 
| lines. 
| Has a Legal Department that prepares briefs 
for lawyers or other clients. 

Usefulness demonstrated by ten years’ successful 
experience. 


Congressional Information 
Boreau 





BOND BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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The American Forestry Association 





OFFICERS FOR 1909 


PRESIDENT 
CURTIS GUILD, Jr., Massachusetts 


VICE-PRESIDENTS-AT-LARGE 








N. J. BACHELDER, New Hampshire S. WEIR MITCHELL, Pennsylvania 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, New York GEORGE 'T. OLIVER, Pennsylvania 
CHARLES W. ELIOT, Massachusetts GEORGE C. PARDEE, California 

B. E. FERNOW, Ontario, Canada GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, New York 
W. W. FINLEY, Washington, D. C. J. E. RANSDELL, Louisiana 

DAVID R. FRANCIS, Missouri J. T. ROTHROCK, Pennsylvania 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Massachusetts ALBERT SHAW, New York 
RUTHERFORD P. HAYES, North Carolina CHARLES P. TAFT, Ohio 

JAMES J. HILL, Minnesota CHARLES R. VAN HISE, Wisconsin 


ANDREW D. WHITE, New York 
TREASURER AND ACTING SECRETARY, OTTO LUEBKERT, Washington, D. C. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FRANK GLOVER HEATON, Washington, D. C. 





DIRECTORS 
V'HILIP W. AYRES, New Hampshire CHARLES F. N T, District of Columbia 
JOSHUA L. BAILEY, Pennsylvania HENRY A. P SY, District of Columbia 
JAMES H. CUTLER, Massachusetts HENRY RIESENBERG, Indiana 
HENRY S. GRAVES, Connecticut CUNO H. RUDOLPH, District of Columbia 
CURTIS GUILD, JR., Massachusetts GEORGE K. SMITH, Missouri 
WILLIAM S. HARVEY, Pennsylvania EDWIN A. START, Massachusetts 
GEORGE H. MAXWELL, Illinois JAMES S. WHIPPLE, New York 


GEORGE P. WHITTLESEY, District of Columbia 


Advisory Board, Representing Affiliated Organizations 
YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SILAS W. GARDNER, Laurel, Miss. N. W. McLEOD, St. Louis, Mo. 
H. H. WHELESS, Alden Bridge, La. 
NATIONAL WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
GEORGE F. CRAIG, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROBT. C. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia, Pa. LEWIS DILL, Baltimore, Md. 
NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Cc. A. SMITH, Minneapolis, Minn. WILLIAM IRVINE, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


F. E. WEYERHAEUSER, St. Paul, Minn. 
MASSACHUSETTS FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
JAMES S. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. GEORGE E. STONE, Amherst, Mass. 
EDWIN A. START, Boston, Mass. 
: LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE 
WILLIAM L. RICE, Philadelphia, Pa. FREDERICK 8S. UNDERHILL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMUEL B. VROOMAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TIGHT BARREL STAVE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
GEORGE M. HAMPTON, Fordyce, Ark. W. K. KNOX, New York City 
A. L. HAYES, Nashville, Tenn. 
NATIONAL SLACK COOPERAGE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
J. T. WYLIE, Saginaw, Mich. JAMES INNES, Chatham,Ontario 
Cc. H. KEYS, New York City 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOX MANUFACTURERS 
B. W. PORTER, Greenfield, Mass. S. B. ANDERSON, Memphis, Tenn. 
ROBT. A. JOHNSON, Minneapolis, Minn. 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
H. C. McLEAR, Wilmington, Del. D. T. WILSON, New York Ctiy 
Cc. D. FIRESTONE, Columbus, Ohio 
BOSTON PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION 
N. M. JONES, Lincoln, Maine JOHN F. A. HUSSEY, Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR L. HOBSON, Boston, Mass. 





Application for Membership 


To OTTO LUEBKERT 
Acting Secretary American Forestry Association 
1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I hereby signify my desire to become a member of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Two Dollars ($2.00) for annual dues are enclosed herewith. 
Very truly yours, 


Name____ _ : : ne Te 





P.O. Address pS ees ee 
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The American Forestry Association 


President—CURTIS GUILD, Jr. 


Former Governor of Massachusetts 


The American Forestry Association was organized in 1882, and 
incorporated in January, 1897. It now has nearly 7,000 members, 
residents of every State in the Union, Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries. From its organization it has been the tireless friend of the 
forests. 

The object of the Association is to promote the preservation, by 
wise use, and the extension of the forests of the United States; its 
means are agitation and education; it seeks to encourage the appli- 
cation of forestry by private owners to forest holdings, large or 
small; and it favors, especially, the establishment and multiplication 
of National and State forests, to be administered in the highest in- 
terests of all. 

The Association seeks as members all who sympathize with its 
object and methods, and who believe that our natural resources con- 
stitute a common heritage, to be used without abusing and adminis- 
tered for the common good. Seeking to conserve our supplies of 
wood and water, the Association appeals especially to wood- 
producers and users, including owners of wood lands, lumbermen, 
foresters, railroad men, and engineers ; and to those dependent upon 
equable stream flow, as manufacturers, irrigators, employers of 
water power, and those engaged in internal commerce. 

The Association meets annually in Washington. It publishes, 
monthly, CoNsERVATION, the magazine of authority in its special 
field. The list of contributors to this publication includes practi- 
cally all persons prominent in forest work in the United States, 
making it alone worth the cost of Annual Membership in the 
Association. 

The dues, covering a subscription to CONSERVATION, are as fol- 
lows: Annual—For Annual Members, $2; for Sustaining Mem- 
bers, $25; Total, with exemption from all other payments—for Life 
Members, $100; for Patrons, $1,000, and of the above amount, $1 
is set aside each year to pay the subscription of each member to 
CONSERVATION. 

Otto LuesKert, Acting Secretary, 


The American Forestry Association. 


Membership in the Association coincides with the calendar year 
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CALL US IN 


to inspect your orchard, estate or forest lands, and let 
us te]] you how Scientific Furestry can be employed to 
your advantage. 

We are experts in tree work, and employ only ex- 
perienced, skillful workmen. 

If you have old trees which you would save, if your 
orchird is run down or infested with the San Jose 
scale or other pests, if your forest needs expert care, 
or your forest land needs reforestation—in short, if 
there is any tree problem on your mind, G:T OUR 
EXPERT OPINION. 

Our men are working from Maine to Virginia and 
west to lowa. References from many parts of this 
territory. 

Write for the interesting and valuable free booklet, 
“THE CARE OF TREES.” It is sure tointerest you. We 
also offer two extremely interesting and valuable 

studies, “The Care of Trees,’ by G. H. Allen, and 








“apple Growing,” by George T. Powell. These 
will be sent post-paid for $1 each. 
Village Improvement Societies, Boards of Trade 
and similar organizations should correspond with 
us relative to having our stereopticon lecture on 


the Care of Trees. 








NEW ENGLAND 
COUNTRY HOMES 


Stock and dairy farms, 
Summer Houses at sea- 
shore, White Mountains 
and Berkshire Hills, from 
25 to 1,500 acres of land, 
ranging in price from 
$10,000 up to $150,000. 
Will be pleased to give full 
description and terms. 


George C. Davis 


70 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


Hligh-grade Country Estates 





TIMBER LANDS 


INVESTMENT 


| sold to a bank president an Adiron- 
dacks tract at fifty per cent. more than 
its owner had paid for it less than a year 
previous, and the banker was. satisfied. 








| always have timber properties of 
inviting character and at inviting prices, 
and solicit correspondence from investors 


| 
RALPH HERBERT WAGGONER 


309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





'| or those who would buy for operation. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


“ Anti-Forest Fire Congress" of the American Forestry Association 
Held in Washington, D, C—New Officers Elected— 
President Wilson Retires—Reports of 


Directors, Treasurer, etc-—Plans 
for Effective Work 


HE twenty-eighth annual meeting 
of The American Forestry Asso- 


ciation was held in Washington, 
D. C., on January 13 and 14, in the red 
room at the New Willard Hotel. While, 
in point of attendance, the 1909 meet- 
ing may not have equaled former meet- 
ings, the interest was intense, and the 
meeting developed into one of the best 
ever held in the history of the Associa- 
tion, if judged from the viewpoint of 
work planned and increased scope and 
effectiveness of organization. 

The meeting was marked by the re- 
tirement of the Hon. James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, who for ten 
years past has been the President of 
The American Forestry Association. 
The newly elected President is the 
Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., former Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. A complete 
list of new officers, directors, etc., will 
be found in the usual place in this 
magazine. 





The 1909 meeting was styled an 
“Anti-Forest Fire Congress,” and sev- 
eral able and intensely interesting 
papers were read on the subject of 
forest fires and their control. Consid- 
erable discussion along this line devel- 
oped in the meeting, and the address of 
Frank H. Lamb, member of the State 
3oard of Forestry of Washington, to- 
gether with the conclusions of the com- 
mittee on forest fires and their control, 
will probably be pronounced the ablest 
contributions to present-day thought 
along these lines that have been offered 
before any organization, either State, 
National or private. 

The opening session was called to 
order at 10:30 a. m., January 13, with 
Col. William S. Harvey in the chair. 
Welcoming in a few words the mem- 
bers present, Chairman Harvey an- 
nounced the retirement of President 
Wilson, and paid a high tribute to the 
efficiency of the man who has done 
63 
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more to build up the Department of 
Agriculture than any Secretary who 
has ever held the portfolio. The 
chairman spoke feelingly of the long 
association of President Wilson with 
The American Forestry Association 
and voiced the sentiments of every in- 


dividual member when he said that the 
determination of President Wilson to 
sever his official connection with the 
Association was deeply to be regretted, 
even if absolutely necessary. The 
chairman then introduced Mr. Wilson, 
whose address follows. 


ADDRESS OF HON, JAMES WILSON 


Retiring President of The American Forestry Association 


HERE are one or two thoughts in my 

mind that I want you people to take 

up and look over with regard to for- 
estry. We are using our woods faster than 
they are growing. It is necessary that we 
should grow more woods. There are 
mountain ranges in our country, that are 
not fit for agriculture, that should be grow- 
ing wood. There is much land that we can- 
not spare in the corn and blue grass belt 
of the West, along the upper Mississippi; 
and the prairie country. That land is 
needed to furnish bread and beef for the 
people. But in every other part of the 
country there is much land lying idle that 
might be growing wood. 

I remember being in the foot-hills of Mount 
Rainieg, a couple of years ago. I counted 
on what might have been an acre, twenty 
of those great firs, that would each cut 
15,000 feet of lumber. Twenty of 
those firs, and in addition to them a 
great many cedars and. other trees of less 
value. I looked over what might have been 
an acre, as I went past, and became satis- 
fied that if you uprooted and took away 
every tree, one of those acres would not 
support a single sheep. You could step all 
over that acre from one rock to another. 
However, that is the home of the tree. The 
roots go deep down to get nutriment for 
the tree. We have much of that kind all 
through the mountain ranges of the country. 

We have been wanting Congress to take 
hold of the Appalachian and . White 
Mountain ranges, but Congress does not 
see its way clear to do so and does not do 
it. The American people can do a great 
many things without Congress; a very 
great many things. I think it will be wise 
to have the States of the Union, as units, 
take hold of these mountain ranges within 
their borders, and plan to grow woods upon 
them. It will be impossible for every cor- 
poration. in the country that uses wood to 
get hold of these cheap lands. The cheapest 
lands in America now’ are _ those 


that still grow woods  and_ will 
not succeed very well in  grow- 
ing grass, because the grass roots do 
not go away down to the water table to get 
moisture, while the tree roots do. We have 
some plants like alfalfa that do go down 


great distances. They are not at home 
everywhere in those mountains that will 
grow wood. The corporations that are 
going to need wood should get hold of 
these cheap lands and plant and grow wood 
—that is what they should do. The farmers 
should take their lands under consideration 
in these countries, in these parts of the 
United States that are not designed to grow 
grain, or produce meats, and put such parts 
of their land into wood as will be most 
profitable in woods. You do not produce 
as fast from land growing wood but it comes 
finally. If it does not come in your life- 
time it will come in the lifetime of the 
next generation. 

You will remember Sir Walter Scott’s 
shrewd observation, telling of the man who 
when he came to die, called his son to him 
to hear his last words. It is quite inter- 
esting to know what his last will and testa- 
ment was to Jock, his son. He said, “Jock, 
never put out your hand farther than you 
can bring it in again. Jock, do not drink 
brandy in the morning; it fires. the 
stomach ;” and finally the crowning advice 
that he gave to the coming generation: 
“Jock, in planting a tree, remember that it 
will grow while you are sleeping.” 

Now, every man looks to the future. He 
looks to the welfare of his family. He wants 
to leave something behind him. Why not 
leave growing trees behind him? Let us 
not sit down and make faces at Congress, 
because they will not buy these Appalachian 
and White Mountain ranges. They are not 
going to do it this winter—of course, I am 
merely guessing—and I do not know 
whether they will ever do it; but that does 
not prevent the States from taking hold of 
the matter. It does not prevent associa- 
tions of men from taking hold and planting 
trees. It does not prevent the farmer from 
providing a legacy for the next generation 
by planting trees on the land that will not 
grow grasses or grains but will grow trees. 
The foot-hills of Mount Ranier grow the 
finest trees I ever saw, growing the most 
wood on an acre of soil, where you could 
not graze a single sheep if you took the 
trees off. 

Let us be practical, each of us in our own 
locality, and let us get our own people to 
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do the right thing along these lines. We 
did plant in Iowa, when we went there first, 
which was over half a century ago. The 
winds had a magnificent sweep there at 
that time. It was so bad I have been driven 
off a haystack many times. I could not 
stay on the haystack long enough to get 
sufficient hay for a team of horses half a 
century ago. We began planting trees, and 
we planted them along the lines of the 
road; we planted them along the sub-divi- 
sion lines of the farms. We planted the 
first thing we could get, which means we 
went to the bottoms and got cottonwoods. 
They have been despised, yet they are 
valuable. We are discovering now how to 
prepare those soft cottonwood trees so they 
will last. Then we thought the white wil- 
low was better and we planted many of those. 
I have had as much as five miles of white 
willows on my home farm. Then along 
came the automobile men, and they went to 
the legislature and got them to enact a 
statute compelling us to cut all those hedges 
down to four feet in height, so they would 
not hold snow and keep the roads in bad 
shape for the automobile people, and so we 
had to begin cutting and slashing those 
trees that broke winds off of us in lowa. 
The next question is how to get tree seeds 
to grow, particularly out West in the forest 
ranges. We have 168,000,000 acres now. 
Last summer I went out West among the 
trees, as I have been doing for two 
summers. A question has_ been in 
our minds, how to get reforestation 
done. Of course you can plant seeds 
in a bed and then take them up with a spade 
and set them where you want them set, and 
all that; but, if the Department of Agricul- 
ture had all the army and all the navy, they 
never could get it done in time. We have 
probably 5,000,000 acres to plant. We 
ought to be reforesting a quarter of a mil- 
lion acres a year—think of that! You can 
never in the world do that with a spade! 
Nature’s plan should be followed in this 
sort of work. I recollect the first time I 
went out West and discussed this proposi- 
tion with some of the people there. If I 
were wanting to get a field to grow grass 
that had no grass on it, I would sow the 
grass seed on the last snows in the spring, 
and the seed would sink down in the soil 
and would be moistened and would germi- 
nate before the moisture from the spring rains 
and snows deleteriously affected the roots. 
That is the way we get pastures quickly. 
Sow the seeds in the last snows in the 
spring, and you will get results. “I wish 
you would try that with regard to refores- 
tation,” I said to them. I was then in the 


Black Hills, speaking to some of our forest 
people. They said they would try it. I 
told them to get their seed in ample quantity 
in the fall, take an eighty-acre tract in the 
spring, and sow on the last snows. I was 
out there again last summer. It was three 
years since | had been there and made that 
suggestion, and they had carried it out. I 
drove thirty-five miles to see that eighty- 
acre tract. It seemed to me that every seed 
had grown, and that was a mile above the 
level of the sea. I saw at once that the 
plan was a success a mile above the level 
of the sea; but last summer | was at places 
where they were over two miles above the 
level of the sea. Will it work there? That 
is the problem for my people in the Forestry 
Bureau to solve. Can we do that away 
up near the timber line, which is generally 
10,000 or 11,000 feet above the level of the 
sea? That is a practical question for our 
people to solve. They are working on it 
now in the effort to demonstrate whether or 
not it is feasible. 

It is difficult to get seed to plant as much 
as we should plant. We will have to search 
the ends of the earth to get tree seeds of al- 
most any kind that promises to do us any 
good, and try to get these mountains, that 
are entirely bare now, in a reforested condi- 
tion. 

Let me go back to my original proposi- 
tion, because that is the one thing I arose 
to say to you to-day. If it does not please 
Congress, in its wisdom, to take hold of 
these mountain ranges, let us take hold of 
them ourselves, as citizens of States, as 
members of associations, oi corporations, 
and societies, and as individual farmers. Let 
us take hold of the problem and push it. 
The time is coming when trees are going to 
be as scarce as diamonds—yes, as scarce as 
diamonds. They are getting scarcer and 
scarcer every day. We have 40,000,000 acres 
in the Philippines that the Government is 
holding for the Filipinos. We may go there 
some day and get some of that; we may 
hunt the world over for wood, and all that 
sort of thing. It will not take us a great 
while, at the rate we are now going, to reduce 
the supply of wood all over the world; but we 
are not doing our duty. This Association 
has been doing much, but we must not de- 
pend too much on Congress to do for us. 
We must set our heads and set our faces 
and set our teeth with the determination 
that we are going to get reforestation in 
this country, and that we are going to get 
trees enough growing if we have to do it 
ourselves, for that is the best way to get 
things done. 
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Following Secretary Wilson’s ad- 
dress, and the appointment of com- 
mittees on by-laws, resolutions and 
nominations, the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale addressed the meeting. Doctor 


ADDRESS OF THE REV. DR. 


one year ago; I believe I said but two 
things at that time, and I am going to 
say only those two things now. 

I like to say what I began saying twenty- 
eight years ago, when, at the junction be- 
tween here and Baltimore, I met Doctor 
Loring, who was then Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. He was coming to Washington from 
Cincinnati, and said he had been at the most 
important meeting which would be held in 
the nineteenth century, which was_ the 
meeting at which this society was formed. 
He understood it then as we understand it 
now, and as it is our business to make 
90,000,000 people of this country under- 
stand it. 

When I was a boy in college, we had, 
among other studies, St. Baptiste’s book on 
political economy, which was a science com- 
paratively new then. It was called the dis- 
mal science, and with very good reason, 
for the political economy of those days was 
founded on the Devil’s philosophy, which 
is “the Devil take the hindmost and every- 
body cut throats for himself.” We have 
now gotten well beyond that. 

In St. Baptiste’s book, he says that in 
America they have introduced the valuable 
custom that on the marriage of every young 
man a forest is planted. I do not know 
how many young men were married in that 
year, but I venture to say there was not a 
forest planted by any one of them when 
St. Baptiste wrote this down. 

If you or I could get any power to com- 
pel every young man married in_ this 
country, in the United States, in the next 
year, to plant a forest, that is what we 
should do. It is not, as Secretary Wilson 
has so well said, for Congress to do. It 
is for the American people to do. 

I was to a certain extent in at the birth 
of the State of Kansas. I belonged to the 
New England Emigrant Aid Society, and 
we used to send peach stones in barrels 
out to Kansas for the purpose of planting 
Kansas with peach trees, because peach 
trees grow faster than anything—faster 
even than cottonwood. 

I have only two things to say this morn- 
ing. I can say them quite within the time 
which the Association may give me. 

The first is about this business to which 
Secretary Wilson has alluded—the denuda- 
tion of our forest lands. I have myself, as 
I said last year, slept under trees which 


| HAD the honor of speaking in this place 


Hale, in his address, emphasized the 
fact of the fundamental necessity for 
reforestation, both as a National ani 
State proposition and a private enter- 
prise also. His address follows. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


were ten or twelve feet in diameter, when 
as a boy I was on the Geological Survey 
of New Hampshire. Two years ago my 
friend Mr. Carter took me over the same 
ground, and there is not a tree there now 
as big as my cane. That is because the 
present system of paper making has to pro- 
vide for the volumes of paper which are 
printed every year, and it is cheaper for 
a pulp maker to give orders to his men to 
cut down everything than it is to pick out 
the large trees and leave the small ones. 
What happens when you cut down every- 
thing? The rain descends and the floods 
come, and they take away the whole soil, 
and you cannot get your seed to grow on 
the rocks after the soil has all been taken 
away. Then follows) the water, rushing 
down in freshets, and the sweeping away 
of everything in those freshets, which fact 
my friends in the Carolinas are finding out, 
as we have found out in New England 
long ago, and which must necessarily fol- 
low forest denudation. 

The President of the United States, in 
his careful review of the resources of this 
country, sent an annual message this year, 
as every President has done since George 
Washington. In that annual message the 
President gave a pathetic account of the 
denudation of China by the rains which 
have fallen there and the ruin which has 
been affecting the provinces of China, larger 
than the largest American State. The 
President accompanied that message with 
printed drawings, which I have here, giving 
every one of Mr. Wilson’s agents’ pictures 
of the denudation of that region. The 
President was wise in putting this before 
the country. I do not dare to ask the ladies 
and gentlemen in this room how many of them 
have read that portion of the President’s 
message. I do not dare to ask how many 
of them have seen the pictures with which 
he accompanied it. The press of the country 
dislikes Presidents’ messages always. They 
take up a great deal of room which might 
be occupied with forgeries or crimes or other 
things which are supposed to be more in- 
teresting to the public. It happens that | 
have not seen any reference in any journal 
to the fact that the President of the United 
States considered this business of denuda- 
tion of such importance. But it is the busi- 
ness of the people of the United States to 
understand the significance of this. It is 
their business, as St. Baptiste said, when- 
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ever they marry a young man and young 
woman, to plant a forest. 

Here is this problem before you and me 
as to how a quarter of a million acres shall 
be planted every year—not by the spade, 
as Secretary Wilson has so well said; not 
by the spade, as Scott’s hero expected to 
do, but by encouraging man, woman and 
child, state, corporation and everybody else, 
to go into the business of forestry as neces- 
sary for the welfare of the future. 

Just at this time, in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, they have been publish- 
ing some most pathetic letters which ought 
to be read and known everywhere, which 
Mr. Hunt, our Consul-General in Asia 
Minor, has been writing, with regard to 
Asia Minor. If you went into a tolerably 
well equipped high school and asked who 
was the richest man ever known in the 
world, they would say Croesus. Croesus is 
considered as the monarch of wealth. We 
always say Mr. Morgan or Mr. Walsh is 
a modern Croesus, because Croesus is the 
image of the wealth of the classical world. 
This classical world Mr. Hunt describes to 
you as he journeyed up and down through 
Asia Minor, where Croesus was one of 
the sovereigns. It is an abomination of 
desolation now. Ruin upon ruin exists 
there, and you will find, in the midst of 
great amphitheaters, where 40,000 people 
sat 3,000 years ago, a shepherd with three 
goats, all the result of the denudation of the 
forests of Asia Minor, the cutting down of 
trees there, the abolishing of forests, in ex- 
actly the same way and with the same greed 
with which the people of America are cut- 
ting down their forests to-day. 

Why do not individuals rush in? I might 
take any enterprise which means profit and 
carry it into Wall Street, or carry it among 
your business men here, and they would be 
sure to ask, “how soon will the profit 
come ?” Men of business experience tell 
me that it is impossible to float any enter- 
prise where the profit is not to begin within 
eight years. That old Scotchman, to whom 
Secretary Wilson referred, found that out. 
He told his son to plant forests; but the 
Secretary very wisely did not repeat what 
he said to his son further, which was: “My 
father told me this when he was dying, but 
I have never had time to attend to it from 
that time to this.’’ That is the condition of 
the average capitalist. He has not time to 
attend to enterprises which are to bring 
their results the other side of eight years. 

But states are immortal. That is what 
the word “state” means, something which 
is established. A state is immortal. The 
State of New Hampshire is immortal; the 
State of Mississippi is immortal in the eyes 
of the people who live there—and God 
grant that be true. So that states can in- 
vest in forests prudently and wisely when an 
individual cannot invest in forests prudently 
and wisely. 
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Suppose I were a rich man and bought 
2,000 acres of land in New MHamp- 
shire. I cannot make laws by which a 
loafer shall not throw a friction match into 
a pile of leaves; I cannot send a man to 
arrest that loafer when it is discovered what 
he has done. The State of New Hamp- 
shire can do that. If, therefore, the States 
of Massachusetts, New Hampshire or Ver- 
mont can make an investment in forests, 
they make an investment which they them- 
selves can take care of and watch. That 
is one of the reasons why states should in- 
vest in forests. The other reason is that 
they will want the money fifty years hence, 
and the state, being immortal, can provide 
money for fifty years hence, as my friends 
around me do not think it is worth while 
to do with the millions in their bank ac- 
counts. The state can make an investment 
in good faith and wisely which the individ- 
ual cannot do. 

I brought before this Association a year 
ago the statistics which show how the 
European states have profited by that ar- 
rangement. Bavaria, Prussia and all those 
European nations which are good for any- 
thing, owe the credit which they have in 
the financial market to the fact that their 
revenues from their forests are as large as 
they are. I should say, therefore, to any 
man who has any influence in state govern- 
ment, that if he can persuade the state 
treasurer to invest the sinking funds of that 
state in forests, he would do a thing wise 
and prudent, and he would help this great 
national movement. 

I will not say anything more, further than 
to suggest that all this is much more the 
business of the people of America than it 
is the business of any Congress or any 
President or any special department. The 
people of America did a great thing when 
they made 6,000 people members of 
this society. Now, if we all go to work and 
circulate the documents which are presented 
to us, such documents as our friend Secre- 
tary Wilson published this last year on the 
Appalachian and White Mountain reserva- 
tions—if we will circulate the constant infor- 
mation which we are receiving from: all 
parts of the country as to the increasing 
need ‘of forests, and if we will give that 
to the people who do not die—for corpo- 
rations do not die, while every individual 
does—there is no one of us but can help 
forward this great enterprise. 

The Judiciary Committee last year issued 
a sort of edict warning us that we must 
not buy land for the purpose of raising 
trees; that that was unconstitutional. It 
turned out, on a moment’s inquiry in the 
Navy Department and in the Interior De- 
partment that more than 100 years 
ago this Government began buying land 
at the South, because it wanted live oak 
timber, and my friend who was here could 
tell us what became of some of that land. 
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The precedent was entirely established and 
can be shown with documents on file. 

We do not want to put our trust in 
princes. We want to put our trust in the 
Lord God who made this earth and made 
the land of it; Who has called us His chil- 
dren and has set us to work in this business 
of preserving these forests. He did not 
set any king at that work, nor any queen, 
but He set all His children everywhere to 
preserving the means by which He fed his 
children and gave them water for their 
thirst. We had here a great meeting of 
people who wanted to preserve the water 
channels of America; a most commendable 
effort, but it reminds me of Mrs. Glass’ 
direction with regard to cooking a hare. 
She said, “First catch your hare,” which is 


The reading of the reports of the 
Board cf Directors and the Treasurer, 
followed. These reports, giving in 
figures and in detail the work of the 
Association during 1908, will be found 
in another part of this issue, and every 
member of the Association should 
carefully read the information con- 
tained in them. The report of the 
Auditing Committee was also read, to- 
gether with a supplemental report, and 
the suggestion was made that a perma- 
nent Auditing Board be provided for 
in the By-laws of the Association, and 
that such a board be created. It was 
explained that the work of auditing the 
accounts of the organization and those 
of CONSERVATION has grown to such 


a very good rule. If you have to cook a 
hare, to have him ready for dinner, catch 
the hare first. I could not help thinking 
when these gentlemen were conspiring or 
agreeing with regard to water navigation, 
that it would be a good thing first to catch 
the water; and as long as the water is abun- 
dant, as the Lord God in His omnipotence 
has pleased to send us rain enough, it would 
be as well to catch it and preserve it so 
it may come down in streams which are 
available, instead of letting it all rush off 
the hills in the spring and waste the lands 
which are below. 

The two things to be said are, stop de- 
nudation, plant trees, and make the people 
who own funds in the future invest them 
in the forests. 


volume that the few hours at the dis- 
posal of a specially appointed com- 
mittee is too short a time in which to 
perform the work in a proper manner. 
On motion, the suggestion was adopted 
and referred to the Committee on By- 
laws, and a permanent Board of Audi- 
tors will be named within a short time. 

Following the transaction of this 
routine business, the session was given 
up to discussion and brief addresses 
on a number of topics, J. H. Finney, 
secretary of the Appalachian National 
Forest Association; Doctor Rothrock, 
of Pennsylvania; George Ward Cook, 
of New Hampshire; former Secretary 
Will, and others taking part, and the 
session closed at noon. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


an address by T. H. Hodge, of 

Philadelphia, representing the 
Pocono Protective Fire Association. 
The general topic for the afternoon 
being, “Forest Fires and Their Con- 
trol,’ Mr. Hodge’s address, detailing 
the work of this organization, was 
heard with interest. He said the Po- 
cono Protective Fire Association was 
incorporated in November, 1902, its 
purpose being, as far as possible, to 
prevent fires on Pocono Mountain, at 
the headwaters of the Lehigh River. 
The Lehigh is the principal tributary 


‘HE afternoon session opened with 


of the Delaware River, and as a result 
of the almost complete denudation of 
the Pocono Mountain some years ago, 
and the consequent silting up of the 
channel of the Lehigh, as well as the 
Delaware below Philadelphia, the 
United States Government is com- 
pelled to spend millions of dollars for 
dredging and deepening these channels. 
The mountain is now, however, be- 
coming covered again with timber, and 
to protect and promote the growth of 
this new timber cover is the work of the 
association represented by Mr. Hodge. 
He stated that the district in which the 
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association operates covers about 200,- 
000 acres, while the membership of the 
organization represents holdings to the 
amount of about 60,000 acres; and 
while, said the speaker, this area is 
insignificant as compared with the vast 
expanses in other parts of the country, 
the members of the association believe 
that its practice and policy may be fol- 
lowed advantageously in much larger 
fields. Mr. Hodge spoke of the prac- 
tice of berry pickers, who every year 
burn off the hillsides, to promote the 
growth of huckleberry bushes, and he 
told of the carelessness of campers, 
picnic parties, hunters and others, who 
pay no attention to the damage that 
may be caused by carelessly left fires. 
He spoke, also, of the part played by 
railroads in spreading forest and brush 
fires. He then detailed the plan on 


which the association operates, stat- 
ing that advantage was taken of 
the Pennsylvania law which pro- 


vides that on application of twenty 
taxpayers, the courts shall appoint 
deputy constables who have all the 
authority of fire wardens. Under 
this plan, he said, the association now 
has fire wardens in the nine townships 
in Monroe County in which the associa- 
tion operates. Notices printed on 
strong muslin are posted along road- 
sides and in conspicuous places in the 
woods, warning against the starting of 
fires and offering fifty dollars reward 
for information that will lead to the 
arrest and conviction of parties guilty 
of allowing a fire to gain headway. 
This offer of a reward was given wide 
newspaper publicity, and was afterward 
increased to $100; while the associa- 


tion has pledged itself to pay with all 
possible promptness the men called out 
by fire wardens to fight fires. As a 
result of the association’s activities 
along these and similar lines, fires are 
of much less frequent occurrence, are 
fa: more readily handled and extin- 
guished, and the general results bear 
iull testimony to the value of the work. 
The speaker said that so far the total 
expenses of the association have been 
$2,151.37, an average of about $358.56 
per annum. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hodge’s 
address, Mr. Luebkert read an extract 
from a letter written by Mr. George 
S. Long, president of the Washington 
State Forest Fire Protective Associa- 
tion. The extract follows: 


“I wish to add that to-day there is a 
gathering in Spokane, Washington, of he 
representatives of the Forest Fire Associa- 


tion in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana, and this gathering contemplates 
the organization of a Fire Protective 


League, which will embrace all of the terri- 
tory west of the Rocky Mountains, and we 
feel that we are inaugurating one of the 
largest movements that has yet been entered 
upon on the Pacific Slope for forest pro- 
tection, and it is the unanimous sentiment 
of this gathering that forest conservation 
and the forest fire protection stands hand 
in hand equally as the most important prob- 
lem that concerns the people of the Pacific 
Slope.” 


Mr. Frank H. Lamb, of the Wash- 
ington State Board of Forestry, was 
to have read a paper on “Forest Fire 
Protection on the Pacific Northwest.” 
Owing to business affairs, Mr. Lamb 
was unable to be present, but his paper 
was read by Mr. Luebkert, and the 
paper is given here complete. 


PAPER BY FRANK H. LAMB 


STATEMENT of the work that has 

been accomplished in fighting forest 

fires in the territory embraced in the 
states of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, 
must be of unusual interest in this meeting, 
in view of the fact that in these three states 
there is fifty per cent. of the standing timber 
of the United States. A significant fact is 
that this work, although still in its in- 
fancy, is probably as well organized and 
as liberally supported as similar work in 


any part of the United States. The forests 
of Washington and Oregon have been drawn 
upon for the past twenty or thirty years to a 
limited extent to supply the timber necessi- 
ties of less favored regions, yet the lumber 
industry of the Northwest as an important 
factor in the lumber industry of the country, 
is of comparatively recent growth. In the 
other lumber states of the East and middle 
Northwest, the work of protecting the forests 
from fire has been taken up only after the 
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greater part of the forests have been cut 
into lumber. In the Pacific Northwest we 
are taking up the work while the forests 
are still standing. This may be due to the 
experience the lumbermen of these states 
have had in the other lumber states, or as a 
result of the campaign of education which 
has been carried on during the past few 
years for the conservation and protection of 
our natural resources, including timber. 

If the total timber stand of the United 
States is taken at fourteen hundred million 
feet, as given in various estimates, we are 
justified in assuming that the four states, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 
comprise about 700,000,000 feet of this 
amount, or practically fifty per cent. 
Added to this is the additional factor. of 
the low estimates prepared in the past, due 
to the fact that because of very low prices 
for timber products at the mills, the standing 
timber of the Northwest has had a com- 
paratively small value, and therefore esti- 
mates have included only that material which 
could be profitably handled at present prices. 
With increased prices, which must neces- 
sarily come about as the timber is removed 
from other sections of the country, cutting 
can be conducted more closely and our es- 
timates will naturally be greatly increased. 

Losses from forest fires in the region cov- 
ered by this paper have in years past been 
very heavy. The Indians were accustomed 
to burn large tracts of forest in order to pro- 
vide more open spaces. In the settlement of 
the country the farmer and the rancher 
looked upon the timber on his land largely 
as a hindrance. It was slashed and burned, 
and quite often the burning extended to 
the adjoining timber and. vast damage re- 
sulted. 

The beginning of logging operations also 
introduced a great menace to the timber of 
these States. Most of the logging is done 
by steam engines and log transportation is 
by logging railroads, so that the timber 
country is full of spark-emitting machines, 
and, owing to inadequate protection by spark- 
arresters, each one constitutes an eternal 
menace during the dry season. The logger 
also leaves behind him large tracts of cut- 
over lands, on which probably more than 
fifty per cent. of the actual material of 
the forest is left on the ground as waste. 
In various ways fire reaches these slashings, 
where it finds plenty of material to feed 
upon, in proper condition for burning, and 
the result is a conflagration that continu- 
ously gains headway until finally it reaches 
the live timber. 

The fire hazard of standing timber in these 
states varies greatly, as does also the re- 
sult of the ordinary forest fire upon the 
growing forest. Along the coast of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, is the fog zone, a belt 
twenty-five miles or so in width, the live 
timber of which is practically immune from 
forest fires, except in cases of unusual con- 


ditions, or when a slashing fire has obtained 
sufficient headway to dry out the forest ahead 
of it and render the destruction possible. 
Fires in this zone are usually confined to 
cut-over lands, and the great majority of 
these are burned over almost annually. Ow- 
ing to the accumulated quantities of mate- 
rial and its damp condition throughout most 
of the summer, this debris is not consymed 
to any great extent by any one fire, but con- 
stantly recurring fires tend to place it in bet- 
ter condition for burning each season. The 
result is that on our cut-over lands we find 
these annually recurring fires, which abso- 
lutely prohibit any reproduction. 

Fire in the green timber of this belt gen- 
erally kills the timber, usually developing 
into a tree-top fire. In some cases logging 
operations are able to follow and the re- 
sult is not a total loss. 

Extending inland from the fog belt to the 
summit of the Cascade Mountains is a region 
that becomes much drier during the summer. 
The forests of this belt are confined to the 
ridges of the Cascade Mountains, or the inte- 
rior river valleys. It is here that we have 
the greatest fire risk, and when a fire is once 
started, it is most difficult to control. The 
accumulation of debris is very great, and 
the standing timber becomes dried out for 
long periods during the summer, so that any 
fire losing control, usually gets into the 
standing timber and, unless checked, does a 
great amount of damage. 

East of the Cascade Mountains and in the 
northern and eastern portions of the state, 
adjoining the Idaho and British Columbia 
boundaries, we have a pine forest, which con- 
stitutes the third class of hazard. The forest 
is essentially an open pine forest of mixed 
ages. The accumulation of debris on the 
ground is much smaller than that west of the 
Cascades, but fires travel much faster in 
the more open regions of this section. In a 
great many cases the standing timber is not 
entirely killed by being overrun by forest 
fires. In other cases the damage is a total 
one, and it has been found that in both 
Idaho and Washington, the borer, so com- 
mon throughout the fire-swept regions of 
the middle Northwest, has commenced to 
follow the path of the forest fire. And as 
the prevalence of this worm is increasing 
each year, it is only a question of time before 
any timber burned by forest fire will be ren- 
dered useless within the course of a yeai 
or so. 

The Panhandle district of Idaho and the 
forest regions of northern and central Mon- 
tana are very much similar in their nature 
and in their risk to the forests of eastern 
Washington just described. 

In the year 1902 occurred the most de- 
structive forest fire known in Washington 
and Oregon since settlement took place, the 
damage to standing timber in Clarke and 
Cowlitz Counties, Washington, alone being 
$2,000,000, and for the states of Oregon and 
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Washington as a whole has been estimated at 
$5,000,000. The legislatures of these two 
states, meeting in 1903, with this experience 
fresh in mind, took up the matter, and the 
first Washington forest fire law was passed. 
This law provided for a complete system of 
state officials, including a State Fire Warden 
and deputy wardens in each county. The 
law provided adequate punitive measures, 
and for the issuing of permits by deputy 
wardens to those wishing to burn clearings 
and slashings during the closed season. 
Owing to the inability to secure an appro- 
priation, the duty of State Fire Warden was 
imposed upon the State Land Commissioner, 
and the duty of county deputies was im- 
posed upon the county commissioners of the 
several counties. There being no funds avail- 
able and no one particularly to handle the 
work, but little was accomplished except in 
the creation of sentiment and in the reduc- 
tion of risk through the permit system. 

A somewhat similar law was prepared for 
Oregon, passing the legislature, but was 
vetoed by Governor Chamberlain, owing to 
the fact that it called for a small appro- 
priation. 

In the session of 1905 a new law was intro- 
duced in the Washington legisiature, pro- 
viding for a State Forestry Board of five 
members, State Fire Warden, for deputies 
in the several timber counties, for the em- 
ployment of outside aid in controlling fires, 
and for the issuing of permits by the county 
deputies for the burning of slashings. The 
sum of $7,500 was appropriated to carry on 
this work for the years ‘1905 and 1906, be- 
sides $2,500 for the use of the State Land 
Office, which was expended under the direc- 
tion of the Chief Fire Warden. The entire 
appropriation was consumed the first year. 
Deputies were maintained in the timber 
counties during the dangerous season, and 
good results were accomplished, especially 
in the creation of sentiment and in the 
bringing about of a respect for the officers 
of the law, several arrests and convictions 
having been made for violation of the law. 

During the year 1906 the Washington work 
was carried on by voluntary subscription, 
amounting to $12,000, by lumbermen and 
timber-land owners. In the session of 1907, 
the appropriation for the two years of 1907 
and 1908 was $26,000. The expenditures for 
1907 were $9,454.28, and for 1908, $13,617.20. 

The Idaho legislature in the session of 
1905 enacted a law which provided in the 
main for the control of the forest fire work 
under the supervision of the State Land 
Board. It provided for violations of the 
punitive features of the law, but made no 
specific appropriation for the carrying out of 
its provisions. In the year 1907 a new law 
was passed, facilitating the formation of pri- 
vate protective associations in the principal 
timber districts of the state, and allowing 
for the participation of the state in this 
work upon the basis of the cost for the 
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acreage owned by the state in those dis- 
tricts. 

In 1905 the Oregon legislature passed a 
law providing for a State Board of For- 
estry, drawn from the different affliated 
boards of the stateand from timber owners, 
and providing for the formation of volunteer 
organizations for the purpose of fighting 
fire, the expense of which was to be borne 
by the members of these associations. The 
sum of $250 was appropriated for the ex- 
penses of the State Board for the past two 
years. 

The State of Montana has,.as yet, no 
special forest fire legislation, either in the 
way of providing state machinery for the 
work, or for the facilitating of private asso- 
ciations in their work. 

We have in the Pacific Northwest three 
agencies engaged in forest-fire protection: 

First, the National Government, through 
the Forest Service; 

Second, the different states, through their 
various forest-fire systems; and, 

Third, private timber-land owners, through 
associated work, and also through private 
initiative. 

The protection of the National forest and 
the work of the Forest Service does not come 
properly under the heading of this paper; 
and of the state work, in the area under dis- 
cussion outside of the State of Washington, 
the results show entirely in the work of the 
private associations, which will be taken up 
later. 

The work of the Washington Forest Fire 
Service has been encouraging in its results, 
but its effectiveness has been largely handi- 
capped by the low salaries provided for in 
the law. It is impossible to obtain compe- 
tent county wardens at $3 per day. It has 
been the policy of the State Board to ex- 
pend the meager funds at its command 
largely in the support of the organization; 
that is, the employment of the county depu- 
ties and the State Warden’s office. Nature 
has been very kind to us during the past four 
years, and we have not been called upon to 
meet a very dangerous situation. However 
one fire in Stevens County, in the year 1908, 
called for the expenditure by the state of 
nearly $5,000. When it is realized that the 
appropriation for one year’s work was only 
$13,000, and that the work must be distrib- 
uted over twenty-two counties, and for an 
average of nearly 100 days of the season, 
it will be seen that there is available in each 
county only about $5 per day, which is cer- 
tainly a most inadequate amount for the 
protection of resources of such magnitude. 

At the beginning of the season of 1908 
there was formed the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, comprising a membership 
of 130 owners of western Washington 
timber land, and representing an acreage 
of approximately two and one-half million 
acres. The object of this association was 
to supplement the work of the State in 
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protecting timber from fire, and the organiza- 
tion of its forces was largely along the same 
lines. During the past season the two forces 
cooperated with entire harmony and with 
vast advantage in the work. The expend- 
itures of this association were about $23,000, 
the larger part of which was expended in 
salaries and expenses of the regularly em- 
ployed patrolmen. The beginning of the 
season indicated a very disastrous one, but 
copious rains on August 25 saved the situa- 
tion, and had it not been for that fact, both 
the Forest Fire Association and the state 
appropriation would have been wholly inade- 
quate to have handled the situation, and both 
would have been compelled to expend more 
money to handle the situation. 

Under the Forest Fire Law of 1907 there 
has been formed in northern Idaho four pri- 
vate forest protective associations, known as 
the Clearwater, the Potlatch, the Pend 
d’Oreille, and the Coeur d’Alene. The 
acreage covered by these and the amounts 
expended during the past season are shown 
by the following table: 


Idaho Protection Associations 
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Potlatch....... | 12 | 314,658 | 9,739.36 60,000 ft. 
Totals..... ‘| 57 | 1,262,337 |52,286.09 29,060,000 ft. 


$500,000; loss per acre, .40. 


Each of these associations maintains a 
regular corps of officers, a paid chief warden, 
and sufficient rangers or patrolmen to cover 
the territory embraced witiin their limits. 
Two of these associations during the past 
season were singularly free from torest fires. 
The Pend d’Oreille and Coeur d’Alene As- 
sociations had a very disastrous season, and 
had it not been for the system of patrol- 
men and the money spent in controlling fires, 
the season would have witnessed a great 
loss to the forests of northern Idaho. These 
four associations have united in the organ- 
ization of the North Idaho Forestry Asso- 
ciation, by which it is hoped to obtain more 
uniformity in the work, to encourage the 
formation of associations for timber areas 
not covered by those already organized, and 
to carry through the next legislature needed 
amendments to the law, the principal one of 
which is to secure the cooperation of the 
state on a more direct basis than what has 
been possible heretofore. 

Under the Oregon law the State Board of 
Forestry consists of seven members and. 
provides for the division of the state into 


foregt areas, and for the formation of co- 
operative patrol systems in these forest areas. 
No reports are available as to the exact 
amount of work or the actual expenditures 
made under these cooperative associations 
during the past year. Many of them are of 
a very informal nature and their member- 
ship is only made up of two or more of the 
larger timber owners, one of which, usually 
the one located closest to the area, conducts 
the patrol system and handles emergencies 
as they arise, the cost of which is borne 
on an acreage basis by the different owners. 
In the vicinity of Pokegama an association 
of this sort last year patrolled 200,000 acres 
of pine forest, which has heretofore been 
considered practically immune from fire, but 
which at many times during the past season 
was in grave danger, and wholesale destruc- 
tion was only averted by the work of the 
association. The cost was $2,700, or a little 
over one cent per acre. 

Similar cooperative work has been done by 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, near 
Eugene, and the results are most satisfac- 
tory. In the Tillamook Valley and in Coos 
Bay, some of the larger owners united in this 
way, besides which there were several other 
agreements of which no reports are avail- 
able. The’ total cost for this work in the 
past year was probably in the neighborhood 
of $25,000. This, of course, does not include 
the expense of logging companies in protect- 
ing their own lands from fires. 

In northern California the McCloud River 
Lumber Company partly in cooperation with 
the California Board of Forestry, has de- 
veloped a system of patrol and of logging 
that is more detailed, and has accomplished 
more in results than probably any other simi- 
lar associated work in the United States. 

Every one of the agencies employed in pro- 
tecting the forests of the Pacific Northwest 
from fire are preparing plans for the en- 
largement of their work. The Washington 
State Board has suggested minor amend- 
ments to the law, and are asking for an 
appropriation of $50,000 for the coming two 
years. This will enable them not only to 
maintain the state and county organizations, 
but will leave a considerable sum for emer- 
gencies and for the employment of outside 
help for serious fires. 

The Washington State Forest Fire Associ- 
ation is increasing its membership and hopes 
to enroll nearly four million acres for 1909. 
It is the intention to raise at least $50,000 
and to expend this mainly in the enlarge- 
ment of their patrol system. Any amount 
needed for emergencies can be utilized and 
paid by the members in assessments on the 
acreage basis. Through these two agencies 
it is contemplated that the western portion 
of Washington will be patrolled during the 
dangerous season by at least two hundred 
men, and western Washington will be given 
a forest-fire protection probably more exten- 
sive than that enjoyed by any other timber 
section in the United States. 
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On the eastern slope of the Cascades and 
along the British Columbia and Idaho boun- 
daries is a vast area of open pine lands, in 
which it is hoped that private associations 
will be formed which will accomplish as 
much for that area as similar associations 
have for northern Idaho. 

In northern Idaho it is proposed to or- 
ganize one or more additional associations. 
Those already formed, with added experi- 
ence and larger sums at their command, will 
be able still further to prevent loss. 

Lumbermen of Montana, taking a lesson 
from those of Idaho, are urging their legis- 
lature to enact a law similar to the Idaho 
statute, and in case it is done, private asso- 
ciations will be formed covering various areas 
in that State. 

In Oregon the State Board is asking for 
an appropriation to provide a State Fire 
Warden and county deputies. The forma- 
tion of private associations on a larger scale 
is contemplated, which, it is hoped, eventually 
will cover the entire timber area of the 
state. 

To accomplish the aims set forth above 
there are various organizations, each work- 
ing in their particular sphere; but to embrace 
and to supplement all of these, there has 
recently been formed the Pacific Northwest 
Forest Protection and Conservation Asso- 
ciation. This association will appeal to the 
public from the standpoint of the public’s 
interest in the timber lands. All of these 
States, with the exception of Oregon, are 
owners of large tracts of state school timber 
lands, Washington, for instance, having about 
700,000 acres of timbered land belonging to 
the state schools. Idaho and Montana also 
have a large acreage, the extent of which is 
difficult to determine. The legislatures of 
these states will be urged, as a matter of 
business policy, to appropriate money for the 
protection of this state property. The state 
timber lands of Washington to-day are worth 
$20,000,000, and an appropriation of $25,000 
per annum would be little more than one- 
tenth of one per cent upon this valuation. 

A campaign of education will also be inaug- 
urated, by which it is hoped to prove to the 
people of the states that whereas when one 
thousand feet of timber is burned the stump- 
age owner may lose from $1 to $2 per thou- 
sand feet, the citizens of the state will lose 


Prof. H. H. Chapman, of the Yale 
Forest School, was the next speaker, 
his address dealing with practical 
methods for the suppression and con- 


in labor and for the necessary supplies for 
converting the standing tree into timber from 
$8 to $12. The great fire of 1902 caused 
a loss to the timber owners of Oregon and 
Washington of approximately $5,000,000, but 
it annihilated a resource that would event- 
ually have returned to the citizens of those 
states $50,000,000 in business. 

The association will also devote its atten- 
tion to the subject of taxation, not in a 
spirit of opposition to the carrying of just 
burden in the maintenance of government, 
but in an endeavor to show that, when timber 
land is taxed beyond its fair proportion, the 
tendency is to accelerate its manufacture into 
lumber, which often entails great waste. It 
is hoped that in the future some practical 
scheme can be devised by which cut-over 
lands may be exempt from taxation as far 
as growing trees are concerned, and that 
taxes may be collected whenever any forest 
product is taken from them. In this way it 
is hoped that the private holding of cut-over 
lands for future forest crops may be made 
possible. 

A further effort will also be made to in- 
corporate under state control the systematic 
management of the state timber lands to the 
extent that, whenever the timber is sold from 
them, logging may be conducted in such a 
manner as to promote the reproduction and 
the land held as producers of a future forest 
crop. 

The timber owners of the Pacific North- 
west realize that their timber holdings con- 
stitute the last resource of standing timber 
of the United States. They wish also that 
the industry may become a permanent one; 
that when the virgin forests are gone their 
mills may not be shut down through lack of 
raw material; that the experience of other 
regions with its dismantled plants, its smoke- 
stacks whose fires have long since gone out, 
may not be repeated in the Pacific Northwest. 
To that end it is hope that eventually every 
acre of cut-over land that is not more valu- 
able for agriculture or for other purposes 
may be devoted to the growing of another 
timber crop. It is especially fortunate for 
the Pacific Northwest that these ideas are 
held, not solely by theorists and dreamers, 
but have the endorsement and financial sup- 
port of its progressive lumber and timber 
industry. 


trol of forest fires, and suggesting a 
number of points for remedial and pre- 
ventive legislation. A summary of 
Professor Chapman’s paper follows. 


SUMMARY OF PROF. H. H. CHAPMAN'S; SPEECH 


HE suppression or control of for- 
est fires must necessarily precede the 
execution of any plan or scheme for 
forest conservation or forest. establishment. 
It is useless to expect any one to plant trees 


for profit, or undertake conservative forest 
management, until a. reasonable assurance 
can be given that his investment will nat 
be lost through fire. 

It is the duty of the state in the interest 
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of the general public and of future genera- 
tions to provide the needful laws and to 
enforce them, and to undertake vigorously 
whatever lines of action promise to secure 
the desired result. Protection from fire 
should be accorded to all woodland without 
respect to ownership. 

An efficient fire service can be secured 
only by the expenditure of money, but the 
cost of reasonable protection need never 
be more than a fraction done by uncon- 
trolled fires. 


LAWS DEFINING OFFENSES 


1. For the protection of woodlands, state 
laws should declare it a misdemeanor to set 
fires either on one’s own or another’s land, 
either willfully or carelessly, whereby the 
property of another is injured or destroyed. 

2. State laws should provide a_ closed 
season covering months in which there is 
extra danger from fire. During this sea- 
son it should be unlawful to start fires on 
one’s own land for any purpose except on 
ploughed ground and at least 200 feet from 
woodlands, without the written permission 
or presence of a fire warden. 

3. Proper restrictions should prescribe 
the use of camp fires, their location and 
extinction, which restrictions should be 
posted conspicuously. 

4. Penalties for violation of such laws 
should be either fines, imprisonment, or 
both, in the discretion of the court, but the 
minimum fine should not be too severe. 
Large minimum fines often deter a court 
from imposing any penalties. The important 
thing is the deterring effect of punishment, 
not necessarily its severity. All fines col- 
lected should be disposed of in accordance 
with existing laws. 

5. A definite form of procedure should 
be provided, conformable to the law and 
practice in the state concerned. This should 
specify the courts in which complaints shall 
be made, how they shall be heard, the form 
of process to issue, the manner of deliver- 
ing and recording a judgment. Wherever 
possible, avoid trial by jury or provide for 
a change of venue. Provide for appeals 
and a method of execution. 


LAWS CONTROLLING RAILROADS 


1. The use of coal or wood by railroads 
is a constant source of danger and is the 
cause of a large percentage of the forest 
fires throughout the United States. 

2. Railroads should be held responsible 
for the starting of forest fires to the same 
degree as individuals. 

3. Spark-arresters are-an effective means 
of lessening the damage of forest fires, but 
no law should be so framed that their use 
would relieve the railroads of responsibility 
for setting fires. 

4. Railroads should be required to main- 


tain effective fire lines along their right of 
way. They should be given power, under 
proper limitations, to enter upon private 
lands, in order to construct a firebreak of 
effective width. 

5. In regions where it is not possible to 
construct safe firebreaks, railroads should 
be required to patrol all portions of their 
lines which pass through woodland. Such 
patrol should be under the direction and 
control of state and town fire wardens. 

6. The state forest service should be given 
power to enforce the carrying out by rail- 
roads of any measures for the suppression 
of forest fires. 

7. Penalties for violation of such laws 
should be sufficiently severe to act as a de- 
terrent on railroads, and make it cheaper for 
them to comply with the law than to 
ignore it. 


OFFICIAL MACHINERY FOR ENFORCEMENT OF 
FIRE LAWS 


1. The enforcement of forest-fire laws 
must be in the hands of special officials best 
known as forest-fire wardens. 

2. At the head of every state system of 
fire wardens should be a state fire warden, 
who should be appointed by the Forestry 
Board, if such exists, and be reappointed 
during efficient service. He should have no 
other duties than to superintend the work 
of local fire wardens, should spend most of 
his time in the field, and be responsible for 
the efficiency of the fire-warden service. 

3. The state fire warden should have the 
power of removing from office inefficient local 
fire wardens. Heshould approve the appoint- 
ment of all fire wardens. He should audit the 
accounts of local fire wardens, especially if 
the state pays part of these expenses. He 
should be required to appear personally or 
by deputy as prosecutor in behalf of the 
state against any one who violates the forest- 
fire law. 

4. A system of town or township fire 
wardens should exist, whose duty it is to 
extend fire protection to all lands regard- 
less of ownership. 

5. These town fire wardens should be 
appointed, and should be kept in office dur- 
ing efficient service. It is impossible to se- 
cure efficient service from fire wardens when 
the duties of the office are added to those 
of some other public and elective office, as 
town supervisor. 

6. Town fire wardens should be ap- 
pointed by the town governing board whose 
local acquaintance enables them to select the 
best local warden. Where local govern- 
ments are not organized or the state has 
large land holdings, state fire wardens should 
make these appointments. 

7. Town fire wardens should have the 
power to appoint district fire wardens when 
needed, these appointments to be confirmed 
by the state fire warden. 
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8. Game wardens may be given the duties 
of fire wardens, but such a system cannot 
be substituted for a system of town and dis- 
trict fire wardens properly appointed and 
looked after. It should be regarded merely 
as an adjunct. 

g. Fire wardens should have the power to 
summon any able-bodied resident to assist 
in fighting fires, and to requisition the use 
of teams and equipment. Failure to respond 
should incur a penalty. 

10. Fire wardens should have the power 
of arresting without a warrant any one 
caught in the act of violating any laws for 
the protection of the forest. 

11. Prevention of fire is cheaper, than sup- 
pression. Fires should not be allowed to 
start, or, if started, should be extinguished 
before they gain any headway. 


FIRE PATROL 


1. Town fire wardens, whose duties are 
confined to extinguishing fires, cannot take 
the proper measures to prevent them. 

2. In sections where the danger is great, 
a paid fire patrol of men, whose entire time 
when employed is devoted to patrolling defi- 
nite areas for the prevention and detection 
of fire, is the only system which will pre- 
vent the starting of fires and insure their 
prompt discovery and suppression. 

3. Fire patrol should supplement the sys- 
tem of town fire wardens, but on account 
of expense, must be introduced gradually 
and in localities where it is most needed 
and will be most effective. 

4. Fire patrol can be confined to dan- 
gerous months, thus limiting the expense. 

5. The expense of maintaining fire pa- 
trols should be divided among the state, the 
railroads, the town, and land-owners. 

6. The state should patrol state lands and 
bear the full expense of such patrol. 

7. Railroads should be required to patrol 
those portions of their right of way subject 
to fire danger, and should bear the expense 
of such patrol. 

Owners of land should be encouraged 
by the state to employ fire patrols to protect 
their own property. This may be done: 

By encouraging the formation of associa- 
tions of land-owners for the purpose of 
employing fire patrols, thus reducing the 


Professor Chapman stated, at the 
close of his address, that it was the 
purpose of the Association, in appoint- 
ing the committee of which he was a 
member, to have its conclusions drawn 
up as a sort of platform to be adopted 
by the Association, if it saw fit; and 
after considerable discussion, partici- 
pated in by the chairman, by F. W. 


expense and increasing the efficiency of fire 
protection ; 

By appo:nting such employes of land- 
owners or associations, as state and local 
fire wardens, with the usual powers; 

By financial aid, as state supervision of the 
work of such fire patrols, or in paying part 
of their salary. Such state cooperation is 
justified by the public benefits secured by 
fire protection. 

g. Fire wardens should be required to 
enter adjoining towns or counties when nec- 
essary in fighting fire, and such towns or 
counties should be required to pay the bills 
for such outside assistance. 


DISTRIBUTION 


1. The payment of firefighters should be 
at a rate equal to that received by ordi- 
nary labor. Fire wardens should receive 
liberal compensation, since they should be 
men of greater earning power than ordinary 
labor. 

2. Payment should be by the hour, since 
the most efficient work can often be done 
at night. A minimum of five hours’ pay 
should be allowed to those who are officially 
summoned and leave their occupations to 
attend a fire. 

3. The possibility that compensation will 
encourage incendiary fires cannot long con- 
tinue: 

Where the local fire warden employs only 
reliable help from those persons interested 
in the suppression of fires; 

Where the penalties for setting fires are 
rigidly enforced; 

Where public sentiment is against fires. 

. The expense of local fire protection 
should be shared by the state and the town- 
ship or county. If the town bears the entire 
expense, the poorest towns, where fire pro- 
tection is most needed, bear an undue bur- 
den. If the state should bear the whole 
expense, towns would be indifferent to the 
size of fire bills, and it would be hard to 
avoid dishonesty. 

5. Payment of fire bills should be prompt, 
and long delays in the auditing and pay- 
ment of bills are especially to be avoided. 

6. Wherever practicable the state should 
pay fire claims directly and collect from 
counties or towns. 


Besley, of Maryland, Alfred Gaskill, 
of New Jersey, Doctor Rothrock, Prof. 
F. W. Rane, state forester of Massa- 
chusetts, J. H. Finney, and others, the 
motion was made and seconded that the 
platform contained in Professor Chap- 
man’s address be adopted, the motion 
being carried unanimously, after which 
the session adjourned until 8 p. m. 








THE EVENING SESSION 


almost altogether with an ad- 

dress by the Hon. J. E. Ransdell, 
of Louisiana, and an illustrated lecture 
by Dr. Bailey Willis. Representative 
Ransdell’s address dealt with the neces- 
sity for the development, to the fullest 
possible extent, of the inland river sys- 
tem of the United States, together with 
the correisted subject of development 
of freight traffic routes on the great 
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lakes, systemastic work on the harbors 
of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts; and 
the speaker, who is President of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
gave vivid and enlightening statistics 
showing: the vastly decreased cost of 
heavy freight traffic when our rivers 
and waterways are developed to their 
full carrying capacity. Representative 
Ransdell’s address is here presented in 
full. 


ADDRESS OF HON, J. E, RANSDELL 


FEEL honored at being invited to ad- 
dress this great Association, which in 
my judgment, is engaged in one of the 
greatest works now confronting the Ameri- 
can people, to wit, a proper conservation and 
preservation of our forests, one of the most 
valuable of our national assets. I wish I 
were sufficiently familiar with the subject 
which especially interests you, to speak to 
you intelligently on it, but I am sorry to 
say that in my busy Congressional life, de- 
voting myself, as I have done, almost ex- 
clusively to the study of waterways, I have 
not been able to give that careful consid- 
eration to the study of forestry which its 
importance demands of any one who at- 
tempts to speak to a forestry association. 
From my youth I have taken much in- 
terest in this subject. I observed, when a 
boy, on my father’s Louisiana plantation, 
that as the lands were cleared, the sloughs, 
bayous, lakes and lowlands rapidly filled up. 
Places that I used to wade and fish in as a 
little boy had ceased to be watercourses 
when I returned to the farm after receiv 
ing my education, and as I think about that 
I am impressed by the fact that as the 
forests are removed and the lands put under 
cultivation, a very great change comes over 
the physical face of the surrounding country. 
I infer from that fact in regard to the 
farms and the surrounding waters that 
when forests are denuded, even if the 
lands are not placed in cultivation, there is 
a very great effect upon the adjacent 
streams, whether they be the little shallow 
lakes and sloughs and bayous of my boy- 
hood days, or the mighty watercourses on 
which we have palatial steamers floating. I 
think there is a very intimate relationship 
between forests and waters, and feeling that, 
I am much pleased to receive an invitation 
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‘o come to-night and speak to you on the 
subject which I have studied for years, the 
improvement of our navigable waterways. 

I wish to say, before taking up the navi- 
gation end of my discourse, that my own 
State, Louisiana, is very much interested in 
your work. Louisiana to-day, I believe, 
enjoys the unenviable notoriety of being the 
second lumber producing State in this 
nation, exceeded only by the State of 
Washington, if I am correctly informed. 
I say “unenviable” advisedly, for it is truly 
a source of sorrow to all patriots to know 
that that valuable product is being so rapid- 
ly dissipated. It is only a few years ago 
that States in the Northwest were pro- 
ducing more lumber by odds than Louisiana 
and the Southern States. The scefter has 
passed from them because of the very rapid 
manner in which the timber was consumed 
there, and I assume that in a few years this 
scepter, this unenviable scepter, will pass 
from Louisiana. I hope your society may 
be enabled to persuade the lawmakers of 
Louisiana to do something that will prevent 
the rapid denudation of their forests. 1 
wish to say that within a very few months 
the Governor of my State, acting under a 
law passed by the last session of the legis- 
lature in June of the past year, appointed a 
conservation committee, and the president 
of it is a prominent lumberman of my dis- 
trict, Mr. Henry E. Hartner, a. man who 
has been trying to handle his work in an 
intelligent manner. I drove for several 
miles with him through the forests last 
year and noticed that on nearly every acre 
of the land two or three seed trees had 
been left and quite a number of small trees. 
I saw some lands which had been cut over 
about fifteen years ago and already there 
was sufficient growth upon them to make 
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the lumber thereon commercially valuable, 
two or three thousand feet of commercial 
timber at least in that time, and trees rapid- 
ly growing, so that I would say at the end 
of fifteen or twenty years more the land will 
be very valuable. The contrast was pain- 
ful to that a short distance beyond, where 
you could see a rabbit run for 300 to 400 
yards through the woods from the train 
window; where there was not a vestige of 
anything left, not a sapling as big as my 
arm—nothing! The land was completely 
denuded of every kind of tree or life of that 
sort. 

I would like to see laws passed in Louis- 
iana, and in all the States where they can 
be passed, similar to the law in Maine, 
where I am told men are obliged to leave 
trees below a certain size. You gentlemen 
are so much more familiar with that than I 
am that I will not attempt to refer to it; 
but I sincerely hope that something of that 
kind can be done in those States of the 
Union which still have a large heritage of 
timber wealth. I would like to see the 
Congress of the United States pass the laws 
which you gentlemen are urging so strongly 
to protect the headwaters of our streams, 
and I pledge you all the support that I in 
my humble way, as a Member of Congress, 
can give you, 

Just what the connection is between 
forests and navigable waters, I am not going 
to try to say. The doctors differ so much 
upon this subject that it does not seem to 
me it would be fitting in a layman to at- 
tempt to pass thereon. But I am convinced 
that there is a most intimate connection and 
relationship between the forests at our head- 
waters and the waters themselves, and feel- 
ing that I would like to see our Govern- 
ment, I repeat, do what you gentlemen want 
them to do in the protection of those 
forests, and I would like to see every State 
in the Union pass similiar laws. 

You are connected with one great branch 
of the conservation movement and I with 
another, and I shall now attempt to say 
something about that with which I am a 
little familiar, the navigable waterways « 
the country. «Many of you have heard, 
doubtless, of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, an organization created in 
the city of Baltimore in 1901, for the pur- 
pose of arousing a public sentiment through- 
out this nation in favor of a broad, liberal, 
comprehensive policy for improving the 
waterways of the country, to the end that 
transportation charges may be cheapened, 
and that there may not be the fierce con- 
gestion in the movement of freight such as 
has existed in this country within the past 
two years. This organization since that 
time has acquired a great many members in 
every part of the country and has become, 
I may say, a living force. At that time 
waterways were not properly treated. We 
were treated as orphan children by the 
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American Congress. The other great ap- 
propriation bills, for instance, such as those 
for the army, the navy, the pensions, the 
post office, the executive, legislative and 
judicial department, and others of that 
character, were passed every year, were on 
an annual basis, and carried very large 
sums. The bills for improving the water- 
ways were passed every three years and 
carried small sums. When it was necessary 
for Congress to economize, no man ever 
thought of suggesting that we should leave 
off one or two battleships or pay smaller 
pensions or diminish our army or pay 
smaller salaries to the various officers of 
the Government .and members of the legis- 
lative bodies; but it was always said, “Oh, 
leave off the waterways; they can get along 
without any improvements; they do not do 
much good, anyway.” That was the senti- 
ment ,and our magnificent rivers have been 
so neglected that we have actually less com- 
merce on them to-day than we had fifty 
years ago. 

Now that is a very unnatural state of 
affairs. It should never have been allowed 
to grow up, and the only way it can be 
accounted for, is the fact that in the rapid 
growth of our Americanism, in our rapid 
movement to the far West, in our attempt 
to grow with speed such as pleases Ameri- 
cans, we have forgotten these waterways. 
We thought that movements by river were 
too slow, that the iron horse was the only 
thing that culd keep up with the rapidly 
moving American. We neglected our rivers, 
and it is only within a few years that we 
have begun to see the fruits of our neglect. 
Ought we neglect all of them? No! There 
is one great system of waterways in this 
conutry which have been well improved— 
the great lakes—and bear this in mind, my 
friends, when I speak of the great lakes; 
not only are they magnificent watercourses, 
not only do they bear a great commerce, 
greater than any system of waters on earth, 
but they are railroad terminals. They con- 
nect with and are a part of the magnificent 
railroad system of this country. It is a 
fact that many of the lines on the lakes are 
owned, operated and controlled by the rail- 
roads and in connection with the railroads. 

Another fact I wish to call to your at- 
tention in this connection is that while we 
have been neglecting the internal rivers, we 
have not neglected the harbors of the sea- 
boards. The harbors were also railroad 
terminals. Proper attention has been paid 
to most of them. Now they may have been 
purely an accident, but I wish in passing at 
any rate to make the point. 

What has been the result of the splendid 
improvement of the great lakes? The com- 
merce of those lakes is accurately kept by 
the United States Engineer Corps. In 1907, 
according to the reports of these engineers, 
there passed through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal, which, as you know, is _ that 
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waterway connecting Lakes Superior and 
Huron, upwards of 58,000,000 tons of com 
merce, which was carried an average of 
828 miles, at a total freight charge of 
eight-tenths of one mill per ton-mile, equal 
to $38,000,000. 

I hope you will bear patiently with me 
while I use a good many figures, because it 
is necessary to use figures in order to ex- 
plain this subject, and I will try to take the 
official figures. 

“Fifty-eight million tons” rolls glibly off 
the tongue, but, my friends, that is three 
and one-half times as much as the total com- 
merce passing through the Suez Canal. 
That is more than ten times the commerce 
that will pass through the Panama Canal 
for several years after its completion. That 
is a truly collossal commerce and a com- 
merce in which every citizen of this Repub- 
lic is interested. Without that splendid 
commerce through the Soo, composed 
largely of iron ore from the famous Mesaba 
Range in Minnesota, you would not be able 
to purchase iron and steel as cheaply as 
you do now. But for the commerce 
passing through that Soo, that Soo made 
navigable by large expenditures of this gov- 
ernment, the people in the far West would 
suffer a great deal more from cold than they 
do now, because the vessels returning from 
the East to the West, after discharging a 
cargo of ore, carry a cargo of coal back 
to the West with them. Every citizen in 
this country is interested in that improve- 
ment, and that wonderful commerce is 
carried at one-tenth of one mill per ton per 
mile. How now does that compare with 
the average railroad rate—the average, | 
mean, for all the railroads of the country? 

According to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the railroad rate charged in 
1907 was 7.59 mills per ton per mile, prac- 
tically nine and one-half times as high as the 

water charge on the lakes. Now suppose 
this great commerce of 58,000,000 tons had 
been carried at the average railroad rate; 
instead of paying $38,000,000 for it, the 
charge thereon would have been $364,000,000, 
or $325,000,000 in excess of what was actu- 
ally paid. 

So, my friends, the improvements of the 
lakes and the development of the water- 
borne commerce of the lakes resulted in bene- 
fitting the American people in cheapened 
rates through that portion of the commerce 
which passes through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal in the splendid sum of $325,000,000 in 
one year, an dit is going to continue to in- 
crease that amount, for the commerce of the 
Soo has been growing by leaps and bounds 
for many years. 

Now bear in mind that the commerce 
through the Soo is only a portion of that 
of the great lakes. Official figures show 


that through the Detroit River, that same 
year, the commerce was 71,000,000 tons, or 
13,000,000 tons in excess of that through 


the Soo; and there is also a vast commerce 
on the lakes which does not pass through 
the Soo or through the Detroit. There is 
also a considerable commerce on Lake On- 
tario. I am convinced, after a most care- 
ful study of the subject, that if the com- 
merce of the lakes, in which all of us,. | 
repeat, have an interest—that wonderful 
frain of the west which is brought East on 
the lakes, that wonderful ore of the West 
which comes for a thousand miles from Du- 
to Conneautluth to Conneaut and Ashtabula, 
and thence t135 miles by rail to the factories 
in and around Pittsburg, practically at the 
door of the coal field—if that wonderful 
comerce of the lakes, I say, had to be carried 
by rail, it would cost the American people 
nearly $500,000,000 per annum more than 
they now pay. ‘So it seems that it is a pretty 
good investment we have made in improving 
those waterways. 

How much did we _ spend on them? 
About $80,000,000 on the lakes. Ah! but, 
you say, that is all right as to the lakes; 
nature has done a great deal there, a great 
deal. Certainly it has. That is a system 
of waterways that no other country on 
earth has any to compare with. We ought 
to be proud of them, and we are proud of 
them. But is there any other place in the 
country where we could get like results by 
improving our waterways? Yes! The 
Mississippi River and its wonderful tribu- 
taries would also give us relatively as cheap 
rates if they were as well improved as the 
lakes. Now, bear in mind this statement: 
The lakes carried very little commerce un- 
til our government had, at an expenditure 
of about $80,000,000, deepened the harbors 
and improved the connecting channels 
through the Detroit River and the Sault 
Ste. Marie. They have been splendidly im- 
proved. Vessels drawing twenty-one feet 
can pass from any harbor on those lakes 
now to practically every other harbor. 
How is it on the Mississippi River? How 
is it on the Mississippi River’s tributaries? 
How is it on the great Ohio, with its head 
at Pittsburg? Pittsburg, the greatest man- 
ufacturing city on earth; Pittsburg, which 
annually generates a commerce equal to the 
combined commerce of New York, Liver- 
pool, London, Antwerp and Hong Kong! 
That is a big statement, but it is true. 
The Pittsburg commerce is composed of 
coal, iron ore and steel, and the products 
of iron and steel, and you must remember, 
my friends, that when it comes to a freight- 
moving proposition, it costs as much prac- 
tically to move a ton of coal as it does to 
move a ton of silk or a ton of diamonds. 
I do not pretend to intimate for one mo- 
ment that the Pittsburg commerce is as 
valuable as the commerce of the city of 
New York or the city of London or any 
of these other cities, perhaps, that I have 
named; but it exists in tons, and when we 
are discussing the question of transporta- 
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tion, that great commerce is a very im- three or four months ago and was told that 
portant problem. at that time there were only two feet of 


Now, with Pittsburg at the head of the 
Ohio River, what is the present condition 
of the Ohio River? Our government un- 
dertook to improve it is 1876, thirty-two 
years ago, so as to give a navigable depth 
of six feet at all periods of the year, by 
means of a system of locks and dams. In 
thirty-two years we have accomplished the 
magnificent feat of completing one-tenth of 
that project. Ought we not to be proud 


of our efforts? One-tenth of the Ohio 
River has been completed in thirty-two 
years! Now, several years ago, Congress 


practically adopted a plan of deepening the 
river to nine feet between Pittsburg and 
Cairo, instead of six feet as originally in 
tended. The engineers tell us that it will 
cost $63,000,000 in addition to what has 
been spent to properly improve this great 
river by means of a system of locks and 
dams, fifty-four in number, — slack-water 
navigation between the head and the mouth 
of the river. 


I would like to submit this mathemat- 
ical problem to this audience: If it takes 
the greatest country on earth thirty-two 
years to complete one-tenth of a project 
for six feet of navigation on the Ohio 
River, how long will it take that country 
to complete nine feet of navigation? I 
cannot say. I do not believe anybody in 


this audience can work it out. Certainly 
not until all of us will long since have 
been gathered to our fathers, unless the 
present system is changed. 

Now, is there a commerce on the river 
worthy of the expenditure of $63,000,000? 
Why, according to the reports of the En 
gineer Department, the commerce on that 
river in the year 1906 was over thirteen 
million tons. We have no official figures 
to show the cost of carrying coal down 
the river and down the Mississippi River 
to New Orleans, but Major William L. Sei- 
bert, one of the most accomplished mem- 
bers of the Engineer Corps of the Army, 
now a member of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission, made an elaborate study of that 
subject and said that in 1905, in the then 
very unsatisfactory condition of the river, 
when it was navigable for very uncertain 
periods and only for a few months of the 
year, coal could be carried from Pittsburg 
to Louisville at .76 of one mill per ton 
per mile, and from Louisville to New Or- 
leans at .67 of one mill per ton per mile. 
Bear in‘ mind that in 1905 the railroads 
charged 7.60 mills per ton per mile, so 
that the average rates on the Ohio River 
were, respectively, one-eleventh and _ one- 
tenth of the railroad rate that year, on this 
13,000,000 tons of commerce. 

Now, if there were 13,000,000 tons with 
the river in that condition, how much would 
there have been with the river properly im- 
proved? I visited the city of Cincinnati 


water on the bar. It is literally the truth 
that at periods of low water there are points 
in that river which the boys and girls can 
wade. Is not that a shame? Is not that a 
disgrace, to think that a river like that should 
have been so neglected, a river which is a 
perfect bee-hive of industry, with over 
100,000,000 tons of commerce every year gen- 
erated at Pittsburg; with cities like Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, Evansville, Cairo, and many 
others on its banks—a river which passes 
through the geographical center of this Re- 
public, the center of population being very 
near its banks, the center of manufacture 
being very near its banks? And what is truce 
of the Ohio, my friends, is true of all the 
other rivers. The Tennessee and Cumber- 
land Rivers have been neglected in like man- 
ner. The upper Mississippi above St. Louis 
has been similarly neglected. Steamboats 
have entirely left the Missouri. I had the 
humiliating experience a few years ago, when 
a member of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, of hearing it said that there was no 
such river in this country as the Missouri 
worthy of being improved. Legislation was 
undertaken by the American Congress which 
practically put that river off the map, and 
for business purposes the men of Kansas 
City, led by that splendid business man, Mr. 
Lawrence M. Jones, at very considerable 
personal sacrifice to themselves, placed a 
steamboat line on the Missouri River between 
Kansas City and St. Louis two years ago, in 
order to do what? To demonstrate to the 
American Congress that the Missouri River 
still exists and can do business! 

I wish to give you one striking illustration 
down in my own section of a comparison be- 
tween rates by rail and water. For several 
years the people who live on Trinity River 
in Texas have been imploring the American 
Congress to deepen that little river by means 
of locks and dams, so as to give them cheap 
transportation to the city of Dallas, the head 
of their river. Dallas is one of the fine 
cities of the southwest. Cotton is the prin- 
cipal product of that section, and Dallas is 
the basic point for about one and one-half 
million bales of cotton every year. It costs 
to get that cotton to Galveston, the nearest 
seaport, about $3 per bale. Now, I live 
on the banks of the Mississippi River about 
300 miles from New Orleans, and Dallas is 
about 300 miles from Galveston. Where I 
I've we can get cotton shipped to New Or- 
leans sometimes at 50 cents per bale, some- 
times at 75 cents per bale; rarely, if ever, 
more than $1 per bale; so that the people 
of Dallas have to pay three times as much 
as we in Louisiana who happen to live on 
the banks of the Mississippi River. Now, 
these Dallas and Texas people generally said 
to Congress: ‘‘Give us $5,000,000 to improve 
the Trinity River, and instead of shipping 
our cotton; our cotton, which goes to the 
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marts of the world; our cotton, which an- 
nually pours into the hands of the Amer- 
ican people more money than any other ar- 
ticle of export—hundreds of millions of 
dollars coming in from the outside world to 
us every year as the purchase money of our 
cotton—instead of shipping our cotton by 
rail and paying exorbitant rates, we will be 
enabled to ship by water at reasonable 
rates.’’ All of us, all of you who are before 
me now, use cotton. It enters into the every- 
day life of every man, woman, and child in 
the Republic, and that Texas cotton has to 
pay $2 a bale to the railroads more than 
it would have had to pay if Congress had 
been willing to spend the pitiful sum of 
$5,000,000 properly to improve that river. 

See what a splendid investment it would 
have been. <A saving of $2 a bale on 
1,500,000 bales, a saving direct and immediate 
of almost $3,000,000 on one article alone. 
But is that all? No, my friends; it is an 
axiom of political economy that the products 
returning into an agricultural section, bought 
with the crop of the agricultural section, 
costs fully twice as much as it does to market 
the agricultural product; so if there was a 
saving of $3,000,000 on the outgoing cotton 
there would be a saving of fully $6,000,000 
on the returning product—and that expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 by Congress on the Trinity 
River would have saved the people of Texas 
and, therefore, the people of the whole United 
Staets, fully $6,000,000. 

I do not want to bore you too much with 
details of this kind, but I must give you a 
few illustrations in order that you may un- 
derstand the policy of the American Con- 
gress in this respect and may understand 
whether it has been necessary for organiza- 
tions similar to the National River and Har- 
bors Congress. I want to give you one more 
illustration closer at home. I do not want to 
convey the impression that the West and 
South have been badly treated and the people 
in the East have been well treated in regard 
to their waterways. That is not so. In 
1873, Congress undertook to improve the 
Harlem River in the city of New York, 
within the very shadow of Wall Street, so as 
to give it a depth of fifteen feet, with a 
width of 250 feet, the estimated cost being 
$3,700,000. In the thirty years that have 
elapsed since that project was begun, just 
exactly one-half of the appropriation has 
been made and the work is about one-half 
completed. Think of that! On the Harlem 
River, which the year before last—I have not 
the figures for 1908—had a commerce of 
10,000,000 tons, valued at $270,000,000, in 
thirty years, Congress, pursuing the niggard 
policy which it has always pursued toward 
our inland waterways, has appropriated only 
one-half of the money necessary to finish 
this great work. Can you understand :t? T 
cannot, and [ call upon you, my friends, te 
aid us in having a proper, comprehensive, 
businesslike policy adopted toward our 


waterways. I promise you in return, as one 
member of the waterways crowd, to do all 
I can to help forestry, because I believe 
the forest and water are twin brothers. They 
must stand or fall together. 

I wish to say that in this great Republic of 
ours nearly all questions are political; but, 
thank God, this waterway question, like the 
forestry question, is not a political one. The 
last platforms of both the two great political 
parties of this country declared in the plainest 
and strongest language in favor of a busi- 
nesslike policy toward these waterways. Let 
me read to you very briefly from those. 
platforms. 

That of the Republican party, adopted in 
Chicago, says: 

‘We indorse the movement inaugurated 
by the administration for the conservation of 
natural resources. We approve all measures 
to prevent the waste of timber. We com- 
mend the work now going on for the recla- 
mation of arid lands and reaffirm the Repub- 
lican policy of the free distribution of avail- 
able areas of the public domain to the land- 
less settler. No obligation of the future is 
more insistent and none will result in greater 
blessings to posterity. In line with this 
splendid undertaking is the further duty 
equally imperative to enter upon a system- 
atic improvement, upon a large and compre- 
hensive plan, just to all portions of the 
country, of the waterways, harbors, and 
great lakes whose natural adaptability to the 
increasing traffic of the land is one of the 
greatest gifts of a benign Providence.’’ 

And the Democratic platform says: 

‘*Water furnishes the cheapest means of 
transportation, and the National Government, 
having control of navigable waterways, 
should improve them to their fullest capacity. 
We earnestly favor the immediate adoption 
of a liberal and comprehensive plan for im- 
proving every watercourse in the Union 
which is justified by the needs of com- 
merce, and to secure that end we favor, when 
practicable, the connection of the Great Lakes 
with navigable rivers and the Gulf through 
the Mississippi River, and the navigable 
rivers with each other, and the rivers, bays 
and sounds of our coast with each other 
by artificial canals, with a view to perfecting 
a system of inland waterways to be navi- 
gated by vessels of standard draft. We favor 
the coordination of the various services of 
the Government connected with waterways 
in one service for the purpose of aiding in 
the completion of such a system of inland 
waterways; and we favor the creation of a 
fund ample for continuous work which shall 
be conducted under the direction of a com- 
mission of experts to be authorized by law.’’ 

In accordance with the platforms of their 
respective parties, I had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing at the great Waterways Convention 
in the city of Chicago Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Bryan assembled there in a spirit of broth- 
erly love and the broadest statesmanship, 
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standing on the same platform in the greatest 
friendship, advocating in the plainest lan- 
guage the same great policy of waterway im- 
provements, forgettitng all the rancor of poli- 
tics for a day, and pledging themselves and 
the parties which they represented to this 
broad, liberal, comprehensive policy of im- 
proving every deserving waterway in the 
land. 

I read during the last session of the 
American Congress no less than three mes- 
sages of Mr. Roosevelt on this subject—Mr. 
Roosevelt, who, I wish to say, has been one 
of the most constructive and broad-minded 
men who ever occupied the White House. 
He has grasped this great business question 
as he grasped that great question of irrigat- 
ing the arid lands of the West and of con- 
structing the Panama Canal. He sees how im- 
portant it is to usas business people. He sees 
how beneficial it will be to us, and he wants 
to see the work carried on in a business- 
like way instead of the desultory, unbusiness- 
like manner we have pursued in the past, 
which I have illustrated to you in the cases 
of the Harlem River, the Ohio River, and 
the Trinity River, and which I could illus- 
trate, if I had time, by a hundred other cases. 

Now, my friends, many of you, I know, 
are interested as shippers of lumber. Lumber 
is a very bulky, heavy product, a product 
which requires cheap transportation. I say 
to you, without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that just as the waterways of the Great 
Lakes and the Ohio River carry freight at 
one-ninth, one-tenth, and one-eleventh of the 
average railroad rate, so, if you will develop, 
as they can be developed, as they should 
be developed, and as I believe some day 
they will be developed, the great inter- 
nal waterways of this nation, you will find 
freight carried at rates not exceeding one- 
sixth of the average railroad rate. Now, 
certainly, that would be beneficial to every 
man, woman and child in this Union, for all 
of us are interested in transportation. Trans- 
portation enters into the daily life of every 
one of us, and anything that will cheapen 
the grain that makes our flour, anything 
that will cheapen the iron and steel that we 
use; anything that will cheapen the lumber 
that goes into the house that covers us, will 
benefit us, and we should take an interest 
in tf. 

I have heard it said that Germany is one 
of the most advanced countries on this globe 
in the preservation of its forests. I believe 
it is conceded that the Germans are a wise, 
far-seeing people. Let me say to you that 
not only does Germany protect its forests, 
but it protects and develops its waterways. 

In Germany, according to Mr. O. L. 
Sparker, it costs, to carry freight on the Elbe, 
3.3 mills per ton per mile; on the Oder, 2.5 
mills per ton per mile; on the Rhine, 1.8 
mills per ton per mile; the average being 
about 2.25 mills per ton per mile, as com- 
pared with our rate of 8 of one mill over 
the Great Lakes. 


But here our railroads carry freight at 
about 7.2 mills, and in Germany in 1905, 
the time these figures were given for, the 
Germans’ rail rate was 11.7 mills, so that the 
average water rate there was about one-fifth 
of the average rail rate. All the waterways 
of Germany have been as fully developed as 
possible. Berlin, which, as you know, is an 
interior city, is connected by canals with 
every part of the Empire, and such splendid 
canals run to the sea that to all intents and 
purposes it is a seaport. Between Antwerp 
and Paris there are seven distinct water 
routes. The French, the Hollanders, the 
Belgians, as well as the Germans, have seen 
the benefit of water transportation. So thor- 
oughly have they developed their waterways 
that it is said you can load a barge in any 
part of either of those four countries and 
carry it to every other part without breaking 
bulk, at water rates about one-fifth of the 
average railroad rate. 

Has that driven the railroads out of busi- 
ness? No! The waterways carry the low- 
class heavy bulk freight, such as coal, ore, 
lumber, farm products, iron and steel, and 
the manufactures thereof; the railroads carry 
passengers and the higher class products 
which will stand a higher freight rate. They 
have all prospered, and it is a well-established 
fact that along the banks of the Rhine and 
the Oder and the Elbe and other rivers in 
Germany, railroads are paying a better inter- 
est charge than the roads of the interior 
are paying. Simliar results would happen 
here. 

The great New York Central Railroad is 
one of the best paying roads in this country, 
in spite of the fact that it parallels the Hud- 
son River, then the Erie Canal, and then the 
Great Lakes. Another connected fact is that 
a few years ago, when the people of the Em- 
pire State had submitted to them the prob- 
lem of having voted $101,co0,000 to further 
enlarge and deepen the Erie Canal, the New 
York Central Railroad, the greatest taxpayer 
in the State, voted for that bond issue, al- 
though it has four tracks side by side par- 
alleling the canal. Why did it do it? It 
took the ground that the cheap water trans- 
portation would cause such an influx of pop- 
ulation and business enterprises of many 
kinds and manufacturies of every kind to the 
shores of that canal, that it could well af- 
ford it, because of its increased passenger 
and high-class traffic business. That, in my 
judgment, would be the result of a proper 
improvement of the general waterways of 
the country. 

I wish I had time to go into that more 
fully, but I know you are getting tired, and 
there is another speaker to follow me. I 
wish merely to make this suggestion in clos- 
ing, that as you are interested in this great 
conservation movement of improving the 
forests, so you should be interested, and I 
believe all of you are interested, in its kin- 
dred subject, improving the waterways. Let 
us all pull together for our joint end. If we 
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can pull together, we will be irresistible. Bear 
in mind, my friends, that there is a deficit 
facing Congress to-day, a deficit of $58,000,000 
of last year, a reported deficit of $114,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 next, and 
an estimated deficit of $143,000,000 for the fol- 
lowing fiscal year, and that Congress is a 
little chary about making a liberal appro- 
priation for forests, for rivers and harbors, 
or for anything which seems to be able to 
wait. Now, the friends of the waterways, 
foreseeing this deficit, foreseeing the trouble 
in hand, have been asking and are now ask- 


An illustrated lecture by Dr. Bailey 
Willis followed, the slides used being 
magnificent ones. Doctor Wills said, 
in part: 

“We have behind us in the known 
recorded history of our race, some 
4,000 years of experience since the 
time when we started from Central 
Asia and began our migrations west- 
ward, ever westward, absorbing the 
people native to the lands as we came, 
and passing on, ever on, until, passing 
across the Atlantic, we came toward 
the last land toward the West which 
we might occupy. In that land we 
came face to face with the old prob- 
lem of how much we shali use of its 
natural resources. We have inherited 
from these 4,000 years the practice of 
abusing them instead of using them; 
but with modern science and modern 
purpose, we are turning our eyes to- 
ward purposeful use, toward proper 
conservation, and it is to be hoped that 
we shall learn the lesson in time to 
use them wisely and to save them from 
destruction. 

One part of our lesson, however, is 
to look backward, to see what has been 
done in other lands and what is the 
result of our action and of various 
other causes in regard to these impor- 
tant questions, the forest and the water- 
ways, which are so intimately linked. 

I shall ask you to cast your thoughts 
far, far back. I shall ask you to accept 
my statement that there has been a time 
when all of Asia and all of Europe and 
all of North America were covered 
with forests. I shall ask you to accept 
my statement that the forests are older 
than the mountains which now diver- 
sify the land; that there was a time 


ing that Congress issue $500,000,000 of bonds 
in order properly to improve every deserving 
waterway in the country. We do not want 
this issue to be emitted at once. We wish 
it to be authorized in order that the bonds 
may be sold and about $50,000,000 a year for 
the next ten years may be expended. I hope 
you will help us in that. If you do, I believe 
that you will develop something that will 
benefit every cititzen of the country and put 
Congress and the American people on a 
much higher plane of prosperity than they 
are to-day. 


when those lands were plains, when 
there were no considerable heights on 
any of the continents, and when the 
climate was a genial Southern tem- 
perate climate from far South as far 
north as Greenland. 

Under those conditions the forests 
prevailed over Asia, over Europe and 
over North America, and some of the 
species of trees which lived in those 
ancient forests are living to-day. For 
instance, the magnolia and the tulip 
tree, which is one of the gems of our 
southern forests in North Carolina anc 
Georgia. 

In consequence of the changes which 
have come over the earth’s surface. 
mountain ranges have been upraised, 
climates have been changed, and the 
great uniform condition which existed 
in that ancient time has given place to 
one of great diversification. In the 
course of these changes the forests 
have met with certain influences which 
they could not withstand. A tree must 
have moisture, or it cannot grow. 

Where the climate has become too 
arid, the forests have gone. In other 
regions, the climates have remained 
moist or have become even more moist 
than they were then, and there is a pre- 
vailing jungle which nothing can des- 
troy. But between those two extremes 
there is a wide range of climate, par- 
ticularly in the temperate zones, where 
the trees can survive if they meet no 
other enemies, but where, if to the try- 
ing conditions of climate there are add- 
ed the activities of man and the effect 
of his herds of sheep and cattle graz- 
ing upon the young trees and the 
sprouts, then the forests vanish from 
those regions and they become like the 
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more arid regions—desert. It is in 
those areas where the effect of climate 
has been supplemented by the effect of 
man and his herds, that man has trans- 
formed the face of the earth from a 
garden to a desert. I shall ask you to 
go with me across such regions from 
China, through Asia, through Asia 
Minor, into Europe, and to look upon 
the experience which the race has had 
in that long migration.” 

The lecturer then proceeded to illus- 
trate the effect of denudation in vari- 
ous countries of Asia and Europe. The 
plains and mountains of northern 
China, where climatic conditions are 
critical and where the activity of man 
has been most destructive, were de- 
scribed, and views were shown giving 
the barren aspect of hills which have 


been deforested within the last two 
centuries. 
Scenes in central Asia, where the 


deserts have overwhelmed the cities of 
the most ancient populations, were fol- 
lowed by others in Asia Minor. Here 
the scant herbage and wretched peas- 
ants in the foreground of far-reaching, 
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utterly denuded plateaus and mountains 
scarcely served to suggest the lands of 
Assyrian and Babylonian and Persian 
civilization. Through these districts, 
where marched the armies of Xerxes 
and Alexander the Great, a camel train 
now finds scarcely enough water. 

Again the scene was shifted west- 
ward to Italy and the lecturer describ- 
ed the Northern Appenines and the 
bare slopes of Dalmatia, where the 
Romans obtained the timber for their 
ships of commerce and war. With 
characteristic thoroughness they left 
not a tree upon the hills. 

In Southern France, in the valley of 
the Durance, bare slopes and the over- 
loaded river bore testimony to the same 
relations of deforestation to excessive 
erosion. 

And finally, a view of an utterly de- 
nuded area in northern China was 
placed in contrast to the superb forests 
of the southern Appalachians, and the 
question was put: “Which shall we 
pass on as the heritage to future gene- 
rations ?” 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


HE first business of the morning 
7 session of Thursday, January 14, 
was the report of the committee 
on nominations. The committee’s re- 
port was read and adopted without 
change, and the chairman was instruct- 
ed to cast one ballot, for the Associa- 
tion, for the ticket, which was done. 
Mrs. Donald McLean, president-gen- 
eral of The Daughters of the American 
Revolution, was the first speaker of the 
session, her address being on the sub- 
ject of “The Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the Conservation 
Movement.” Mrs. McLean’s address 


was punctuated with sallies of wit that 
enlivened the session and put those 
present in the best of humors. In part 
Mrs. McLean said: 

“T was in the Adirondacks a year 
ago, and while there I met a charming 
young forester, whom T dubbed ‘Robin 


Hood’—as I might dub any of you 
gentlemen here present ‘Robin Hood.’ 
He represented the State of New York, 
in the preservation of the Adirondack 
forests. Until that time, outside my 
own natural, sentimental interest in 
anything and everything pretaining to 
my country, I had known very little 
of the processes of conservation, and I 
must say that I was extremely im- 
pressed with two points, namely, the 
minutia with which everything must be 
arranged to bring results, and the ab- 
solutely necessary courage to believe 
the results from the minutia. We were 
told all these things, and were supplied 
with literature upon forestry, and then 
we were told about a wonderful forest 
reserve, away up in the woods. I be- 
came anxious to see it, and at last I 
was taken up there. I looked, and 
looked, and looked everywhere. Of 
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course my eyes were naturally raised, 
and I[ could see no signs of any forest 
I dropped my eyes, and kept on drop- 
ping them farther and farther, and after 
while I discovered a thousand or so 
little trees that I really think were no 
bigger than very small bushes, which 
were being nursed and cared for under 
the tender, brooding care of that for- 
ester. ‘This is my nursery!’ He said 
it with the same air with which a wom- 
an would say ‘These are my jewels.’ 
When I looked at those little slips, and 
learned that there were 5,000 trees 
in that enclosure, being cared for 
and grown to protect the great Adiron- 
dack forests, it gave me a great respect 
for the courage that could believe in it. 
* * * Representing, as our organi- 
zation does, over 70,000 members, lo- 
cated in practically every town in every 
State of the Union, when we become 
inspired with the idea of preservation, 
or creation, or building, or marking, or 
whatever it may be, we, in our great 
numbers and our power, of controlling 
sentiment, bring about results. When 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution take in hand the cultivation of 
the sentiment which you gentlemen are 
putting into active commission, you 
will have the best combination of forces 
to bring about the result that it is 
possible to achieve. * * * I come 
to you bearing the greetings of the 
American women of this country, the 


American women who, perforce, in be- 
longing to the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, must have the purest 
strain of American blood that per- 
meates the veins of the citizens of this 
country. We do not presume to place 
ourselves on a pedestal, but we do be- 
lieve that the descendants of the earli- 
est, truest lovers of their country must 
necessarily be those who love it best 
now. * * * TI beg of you to allow 
the women to feel that they have had 
something worthy to do with your un- 
dertakings, not necessarily because 
they are auxiliaries or committees or 
appendages to your work, but because 
in their hearts is a real love for that 
country to the aid of which you can 
come, as did the knights of old, and 
bring it to its highest triumph of glori- 
ous victory.” 

At the conclusion of Mrs. McLean’s 
address, on motion of the chairman, 
she was unanimously elected an honor- 
ary member of the Association, the 
adoption of the motion being greeted 
with prolonged applause. 

Following the report of the Com- 
mittee on By-laws, and the supplemen- 
tal report of the Auditing Committee, 
the meeting was addressed by F. W. 
Rane, State Forester of Massachusetts, 
his subject being, “Principles in the 


‘Acquirement and Management of State 


Forests.” Mr. Rane’s address follows: 


ADDRESS OF F. W. RANE 


HE difficulty which your committee has 
T had is in drawing up a policy which can 

be applied to different States. There 
is nothing which is so vitally affected by 
local conditions as a State forest reserve 
policy. One might almost say that a sepa- 
rate policy should be drawn up for each 
State. 

The State of Massachusetts is at present, 
and I presume will be for a long time, not 
only committed, but confined by strongly 
developed public sentiment to a policy of 
State reserves wholly for the purpose of en- 
couraging private forestry. This is distinct- 
ly not true of those States which have gone 
farthest in establishing State forest re- 
serves, though it does characterize New 
England as a whole. 

New York’s reserves are dictated by a 


policy of protection of watersheds and en- 
tirely dominated by a distinctly anti-forestry 
sentiment favoring the preservation of these 
reserves as wild parks in their natural state. 
But the function of the State as a land 
owner is clearly recognized. 

Pennsylvania is the most advanced of the 
Eastern States, and her reserves, while 
founded on the need of watershed protec- 
tion, are accepted by the public as true 
forest reserves for the production of timber 
and its utilization. The principle here rec- 
ognized is that large areas of waste land 
can best be reforested by the State. 

Michigan’s struggle to establish forest re- 
serves is being waged along exactly similar 
lines, only here we have the vital question 
of choice between agriculture and forestry. 
The lands are sandy and largely too poor to 
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farm, but are good fields for unscrupulous 
exploitation by land sharks. The forestry 
movement is based on the platform that the 
State should hold all tax lands and acquire 
large areas for the production of timber 
by the State. 

Wisconsin clearly recognizes the principle 
that the State may go into the business of 
timber production. Their 300,000 acres of 


land, while located largely around stream 
headquarters, is distinctly for timber pro- 
duction. William Irvin, whose company 


gave to the State some thousands of acres of 
cutover lands, said that in his opinion the 
State was the agent to reforest lands and 
grow timber for the future—‘“the individual 
never will do it.” These instances are cited 
to emphasize the difference between the 
point of view of these States and that of 
New England, where it is recognized that 
the individual can grow timber and that the 
State’s function should be confined to such 
measures as will encourage the development 
of private forestry. 

The formal report of the committee is as 
follows : 
To the American Forestry Association: 

Your committee, appointed to report on 
the following subject, ‘‘ Principles in the 
Acquirement and Management of State For- 
ests,’’ begs to present the following report: 

(1) It is believed that all States should 
have a well defined policy of acquiring and 
managing forest lands. This policy will 
necessarily differ in different States. 

(2) Forest reserves can be made to serve 
the State in the following ways: 

(a) By being of educational value in 
demonstrating what may be accomplished. 

(b) By properly utilizing waste or non- 
agricultural lands in the production of 
timber. 


The discussion was continued by R. 
S. Conklin, Commissioner of Forestry 
of Pennsylvania, who spoke of the gen- 
erally recognized necessity for the crea- 
tion of State forests and the difficulty 
of creating a sentiment that will permit 
their creation and maintenance. He 
stated that in 1893 the first legislation 
was secured in Pennsylvania recogniz- 
ing the necessity of forestry work; but 
that it was seven years after this first 
act was passed before the State actually 
secured the first acre of forest reserve 
land. He detailed the various steps 
that have been taken, all leading up to 
the present comprehensive plan, an‘ 
urged the necessity for much mor 


work and much more legislation 
in addition to that already placed 
on the statute books of Pennsyl- 
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(c) By conserving our waters through 
the protection of our watersheds and steep 
slopes. 

(3) The forest interests and policy of a 


State where large forest reserves are a 
possibility, should be safeguarded from 
politics by being supervised by a _ non- 


political board, a majority of whose mem- 
bers are preferably named in the law as oc- 
cupying certain positions, such as heads of 
educational institutions or other particularly 
well known, stable and public spirited bodies 
or organizations that take an interest in 
true forestry work. 

(4) State forest reserves should be under 
the direct management of a_ technically 
trained forester or one with adequate train- 
ing for successful management. 

(5) State forests should be protected 
from fire by instituting a definite forest fire 
policy. Forest patrols, fire lines, telephone 
communication, and fire fighting equipment, 
etc., should be had where possible. Ade- 
quate fire protection is absolutely essential 
for success. 

(6) To secure fire protection a force of 
State forest rangers should be employed. 
These rangers should perform or superin- 
tend all other work connected with the 
proper administration of State forest 
reserves such as road and trail building, 
planting, timber cutting, etc., under proper 
supervision of the forester in charge. 

(7) The forestry board should have the 
authority to employ all necessary assistance 
for the protection and management of State 
forest reserves, and also to utilize by sale 
or otherwise all the natural resources of 
such reserves including timber in such a 
manner that the forests thereon may be 
maintained in a productive condition. 


vania, laying particular stress upon th 
point that the States themselves must 
very largely work out their own salva 
tion, and that the Federal Government 
can not and should not be looked to 
altogether, although cooperation of 
State and Federal Governments is ad- 
visable. During the course of discus- 
sion that followed his remarks, Mr 
Conklin stated that Pennsylvania has 
received from its forest reserves reve- 
nue amounting to about $22,000, and 
that within a few years it was confi- 
dently expected that a considerable an- 
nual revenue would be received from 
these reserves. Doctor Rothrock, Rob- 
ert C. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, and 
others took up the discussion, which 
continued until adjournment. 








THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


HE first order of business at the 
7. opening of the session of Thurs. 
day afternoon, January 14, was 
the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. The report was taken up section 


by section, each portion of the resolu 
tions being fully discussed, and the 
vote was taken by sections. The reso- 


lutions in full, as finally adopted, arc - 


given below. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


1. WHEREAS, the position of the American 
Forestry Association has consistently been 
one opposed to entering into questions po- 
litical, and, 

WHuereass, the Association has not 
heretofore expressed by resolution any atti- 
tude towards the question of tariff on 
lumber or wood pulp. 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this 
meeting that this policy of non-interference 
in matters political be approved and con- 
tinued as the future policy of the Associa- 
tion. 

The need for education in forestry in- 
creases with the opportunities for its 
practice. But a sharp distinction must be 
made between the instruction which has for 
its object the raining of professional forest- 
ters, that which aims to qualify farmers and 
other woodland owners to manage their 
own properties intelligently, and that which 
is offered for the enlightenment of the 
general public. 

Recognizing the fact that various classes 
of learners are often confused, be it 
resolved : 

First, That the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation advocates the widest dissemination 
of all facts relative to forests and forestry, 
but distinctly discountenances the making 
of reckless, unsupported and doubtful state- 
ments as harmful to the real interests of 
the cause. 

Second, That it endorses and recommends 
the passage of Senate Bill 7772, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, second session, providing for in- 
struction in forestry at the agricultural 
schools of the various States, with the ciause 
that no part of the appropriation shall. be 
used for technical instruction, and not with- 
tion therefor of a law providing that timber 
out it. 

3. That the American Forestry Associa- 
tion urges the repeal of the law known as 
the Timber and Stone Act, and the substitu- 
tion therefor of a law providing that timber 
and stone shall be sold at its actual value 
and the proceeds devoted to the purchase 
of forest lands whose protection is neces- 
sary to safeguard navigable rivers. 

Wuereas, the necessity of improving and 
utilizing, to the utmost extent, the internal 
waterways of the country has become a 
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measure of both commercial importance and 
of national safety, therefore: 

Be it resolved: The American Associa- 
tion urges the National Congress to author 
ize as speedily as possible the accomplish- 
ment of this work, and if need be, to issue 
bonds in payment for the same, as recom 
mended by President Roosevelt and Presi 
dent-elect Taft. 

Resolved: That copies of this resolution 
be respectfully transmitted to the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

4. WHEREAS, Protection of the watersheds 
is of vital importance to the future of every 
State, and, 

Wuereas, the owners of such watersheds 
are usually financially unable to give ade- 
quate protection to the non-agricultural 
portions thereof, therefore: 

Be it resolved: That the Members of the 
American Forestry Association urge upon 
he Legislatures of their respective States, 
the wisdom and the necessity of their States 
purchasing such non-agricultural lands and 
converting them, as speedily as_ possible, 
into well-timbered State Forest Reserves. 

5. WHEREAS, no law is equitable or just 
which obliges the owner, or owners, of 
forest lands to pay all the taxes upon land 
fro mwhich he or they receive no more 
benefit than the State at large, and, 

WHEREAS, no law is equitable which im- 
poses a greater tax upon a crop of growing 
timber than it does upon a crop of growing 
corn, or other grain, therefore: 

Be it resolved, That the American Forest- 
ry Association recommends that its mem- 
bers do all in their power to secure within 
their respective )States the enactment of 
such laws as may be constitutional therein 
as will remove the tax from standing timber, 
and substitute instead of such tax, an in- 
come tax when the timber is cut. 

Resolved: That we welcome the assist 
ance of and heartily commend and endorse 


the organization and work of the Woman’s. 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Its aims, as stated in its construction, being 
“The promotion of the meritorious water- 
ways, rivers, harbors, and canals, the pres 


ervation of the forests and the conservation. 


of all the other natural resources.” 
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REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1908 


HE Board of Directors of the The 

American Forestry Association here- 

with submits its report for the year 
1908. 
The customary campaign for new mem- 
berships was actively conducted the first 
part of the year. The following results 
for the year have been obtained: 

The membership of the Association, De- 
cember 31, 1907, was 6,555—composed of 
three patrons, 237 life members, eighty-nine 
sustaining members, 6,226 annual members. 
During the year 1908 there were added a 
total of 1,086—nine life members, ten sus- 
taining members, and 1,067 annual mem- 
bers; and during the same period there 
were lost by death, resignation, etc., five 
life members, eleven sustaining members, 
652 annual members, making a total of 668 
lost, or a net gain for the year of 468, mak- 
ing a total membership of the Association 
at December 31, 1908, of 6,973 members. 

In the conduct of this membership cam- 
paign, in 1908, there were sent out 30,403 
folders and 34,903 form letters. 

Of the declared objects of the Associa- 
tion, one of the chief is the diffusion of 
knowledge concerning Forestry and related 
subjects. To the furtherance of this work 
the Association has diligently applied it- 
self. 

The publication of the magazine, whose 
purchase was last year reported, has been 
continued. The scope of the publication 
has been broadened to include the general 
field of conservation of all natural resources, 
notably those with which the forests are 
connected. nin harmony with this course 
the name of the magazine has been changed 
“Forestry and Irrigation” to “Conservation.” 
Each members receives a copy. 

The system of press bulletins, instituted 
in 1907, has been further employed in 1908 
with good results. By this meanse some 
1,600 newspapers and, through them, an in- 
derterminate but unquestionably large read- 
ing clientele, have been reached. The ex- 
tent to which, as shown by clippings and 
marked copies returned, such matter has 
been used, is at once a proof of a rapid rise, 
in the tide of public interest in foresry and 
conservation, and a factor in further pro- 
moting this essential interest. 

Educational work through public lectures, 
begun last year, has been continued and 
greatly developed. In 1907 the Secretary, 
in addition to certain isolated addresses, 
made two extensive lecture tours, speaking 
thirteen times in four Southern States, and 
twenty-two times in six Western and Mid- 
dle States. These addresses were ordinarily 
given under the auspices of boards of trade; 


chambers of commerce, women’s clubs, edu- 
cational institutions and the like, the audi- 
ences averaging about 300. In 1908 the 
Chautauqua field, now so important a 
medium of popular education in the great 
Middle West, was entered. Illustrating his 
subject with lantern slides, the Secretary 
spoke six times per week in four States— 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri— 
to a total of sixty-four audiences averag- 
ing at least 1,000 in number. More than 
60,000 people were thus reached. A number 
many times larger was, in addition, reached 
through the press, in which the lectures 
were fully and accurately reported. Aside 
from the Secretary’s salary the total ex- 
pense of this campaign to the Association 
was $66.92. Opportunity now exists not 
only to continue this important work before 
Chautauquas, but to extend it to the Lyceum 
field. 

The Secretary has also contributed freely 
to the periodical press, and conducted a 
large correspondence. 

The movement for the preservation of 
the forests and related interests in the 
‘Southern Appalachian and White Moun- 
tains has been pressed with vigor and ag- 
gressiveness. New England, the South 
and the West have cooperated as never be- 
fore. A multitude of associations and in- 
dividuals have devoted time and effort to 
create and arouse sentiment, and focus it 
upon the National Congress. On January 
30, the day following the last annual meet- 
ing, a one-day hearing was had before the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives. There were present some 
200 friends of the measure’ from 
twenty states. Among these were many of 
the most influential representatives of busi- 
ness and professional associations and citi- 
zens’ organizations, including a number of 
governors. The delegations were led by 
Governors Smith, of Georgia, and Floss, of 
New Hampshire. The evidence presented 
was practical, comprehensive and conclusive. 
Chairman Scott declared that every com- 
mittee man was impressed with the import- 
ance of the measure. 

In the House of Representatives the ques- 
tion of constitutionality of the proposed 
legislation was raised, with the result that 
the bill was referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary of the House. A _ hearing was 
had before this Committee on February 27. 

On April 22, the Committee adopted the 
following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the Committee is of 
the opinion that the Federal Government 
has no power to acquire lands within a 
State, solely for forest reservation; but 
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under its constitutional power over naviga- 
tion, the Federal Government may appro 
priate for the purchase of lands and forests 
reserves in the States, provided it is made 
clearly to appear that such lands and forest 
reserves have a direct and substantial con- 
nection with the conservation and improve- 
ment of the navigability of a river, actually 
navigable in whole or in part; and any 
appropriation made therefore is limited to 
that purpose. 

“Resolved, That the bills referred to 
in the resolutions of the House, H. R. 10,456 
and H. R. 10,457, are not confined to such 
last-mentioned purpose and are therefore 
unconstitutional.” 

To meet the requirements of these reso- 
lutions the following bills were promptly 
introduced in the House; The Pollard Bill, 
H. R. 21,220; the Weeks Bill H. R. 22,221, 
and the Lever Bill, H. R. 21,357. None of 
these was passed. On May 16, the Senate 
passed the Brandgee Bill, S. 4,825. On 
May 21, the House passed the Scott Bill, 
H. R. 21,936, providing for State coopera- 
tion and the appointment of a Commission 
to investigate still further, during the re- 
cess, the conditions existing in the Southern 
Appalachian and White Mountain regions. 
Neither of these bills, however, became a 
law. On December 9, another hearing was 
had before the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House. One of the most important 
features of the work now before the friends 
of forest conservation in the United States 
is the aggressive pressing of the Bill 4,825, 
already passed by the Senate, that it ‘may 
become a law before the exppiration of the 
life of the present Congress on March 4, 
next. 

In June, the office of the Association was 
removed from 1311 G Street N. W., to 1417 
G Street N. W., where much larger and 
more commodious quarters were secured at 
a slight decrease in rental. 

Mention might well be made of the 
splendid work now in progress in the in- 
creasing number of forest schools and 
forestry departments in colleges and uni- 


Following the adoption of the resolu- 
tions, the chairman read a telegram 
from the newly elected President of 
the Association. The messags follows: 

“T accept with pleasure the Presi- 
dency of the Association. I only wish I 
better deserved such a high compli- 
ment. Please express my apprecia 


versities, in the forestry offices in the vari- 
ous states and, notably, in the great and 
rapidly growing Forest Service. The wide 
publicity, however, which, happily, the 
general work of forestry is now receiving, 
has already made this progress reasonably 
familiar; and in the interest of brevity, 
detailed review is here omitted. It may 
however, be said that never before in our 
history has there been,such an earnest senti- 
ment favoring forestry and _ conservation, 
and never before has such effective work 
been done. Most noteworthy of all is the 
great conservation movement inaugurated 
by the White House Conference of last 
May. 

Inland navigation, deeper waterways, water- 
powers, and economical manufacturing 
therewith, floods, soils, irrigation, drainage, 
and the public health, as shown in detail 
by one of our folders, are all fundamentally 
dependent upon and related to Forestry. 
This larger field of conservation and utili- 
zation of all our natural resources plainly 
places upon our Association duties which 
should be heartily assumed, and diligently 
discharged. 

In closing, it should be said that, in com- 
parison with the work remaining to be done, 
the work already accomplished by all the 
forestry forces combined is slight. Destruc- 
tion of resources proceeds without abate- 
ment. Sentiment now developing should be 
intensified, and focused upon local, state and 
National governments, that legislation and 
administration may accomplish the ends 
without which all our efforts are vain. 

The American Forestry Association is a 
leading agency for general propagania in 
this field. Its efforts are strictly limited by 
its means. Where it receives hundreds, it 
should receive thousands of dollars for the 
prosecution of the great work before it. 
For this arm of power it looks to its mem- 
bers. Their dues are practically its only 
resource, Each member may, however, en- 
list other members, and by so doing, render 
to his country a patriotic economic service 
of great value. 


tion and earnest desire to cooperate 11: 
the work.” 

Prof. W. N. Clifford, of the Southern 
High School, of Philadelphia, then ad- 
dressed the meeting, his subject being, 
“Forestry and the Schools.” An ab- 
stract of Professor Clifford’s address 
is given below. 


ADDRESS OF PROF. W. N, CLIFFORD 


T IS my purpose to speak to you upon 
what can be done in educating the coming 
generations in the care of our National 
Forests. It is a true saying that ‘‘it is hard 
to teach an old dog new tricks,’’ and never, 


up to the present time, has very much been 
said to the young people of this country 
about the necessity of preserving our forests. 
Man is greedy, and ever since America was 
discovered he has felt free to absorb for his 
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own interests whatever came into his posses- 
sion by right and sometimes whatever he 
could secure, whether legal or illegal. Men 
have taken possession of our mines and our 
forests by settlement or purchase and have 
felt free to, remove or destroy them for their 
own personal benefit. It may be possible to 
restrain the men of this generation by active 
and positive legislation; it may be possible 
to awaken the legislatures of the states and 
of Congress to the great need of wise laws 
along these lines in time to save some of 
our primeval resources. 

The great hope is that in the case of the 
forests we may educate our people to replant 
so that coming generations may see the hill- 
sides and much of the valley covered with 
valuable timber. The reason why this mat- 
ter is not fully presented in our schools is 
because of the lack of information on the 
part of our teachers. The teachers cannot 
teach what they do not know themselves, 
and many of these teachers belong to a time 
when but very little was thought of what 
we call nature study. This matter can be 
presented in connection with geography, his- 
tory and botany. An outline covering the 
important subjects may be placed in the 
hands of the teachers through the school 
officers. It is the plan of the Forest Service, 
through men who are interested in the De- 
partment of Education, to furnish such an 
outline and with it the subject-matter, so 
that teachers can easily become familiar with 
the material and, at the same time, have it 
on hand for class work. The writer has 


Prof. Hugh P. Baker, of the Penn- 
sylvania State College of Forestry, pre- 
sented a paper on the subject, “Forest 
Schools.” Dwelling upon the necessity 
for rigid and comprehensive training in 
any and every line of work, and the in- 
creasing tendency toward specializa- 
tion, Professor Baker laid stress on the 
importance of giving full care and at- 
tention to the education and training 
of foresters—not, perhaps, cn account 
of any great financial rewards that may 
be secured threugh following the pro- 
fession of forestry, but because of the 
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been conducting a large personal corre- 
spondence, and finds teachers are anxious 
to do this work. He also finds that it is 
possible with matter already printed by the 
Forest Service to get much of this informa- 
tion into the hands of the teachers at an 
early date. It is easy to theorize; it is much 
more important to tell what can be done 
from the Chapter of Experience. 

The writer is connected with the Southern 
Manual Training High School, in Philadel- 
phia, and plans to give some definite instruc- 
tion to a class of boys every week. One of 
the first things to have in the school room 
for help is the new Forestry Map, which 
gives the pupils a definite idea of the loca- 
tion and vast area of our National Forests. 
The Forest Service is willing to furnish the 
Primer of Forestry, written by Gifford 
Pinchot, National Forester, which will give 
the teacher and pupils much information 
that is important. It is the plan with the 
class in our High School to make excursions 
so that they will have practice in identify- 
ing trees by their trunks and winter buds, 
then later to recognize them by their leaves. 
An attempt will be made to collect cross 
sections of medium-sized trees so as to show 
the bark and the annual growth. At the 
same time to collect pieces of wood showing 
the natural veining so that finished lumber 
can be easily recognized. In order to do 
the best kind of work in any school, it will 
be necessary to have a good reference 
library. 


urgent necessity for trained, practical 
men, capable of handling in an efficient 
manner big projects in forestry work. 
The paper was a thoroughly interesting 
one, and in a later issue of CONSERVA- 
TION it will be published in full. A 
number of other papers, read during 
the meeting, and omitted because of 
lack of space in this issue, will also be 
incorporated in early issues of this mag- 
azine. 

The business of the meeting having 
been transacted, and the program com- 
pleted, the session adjourned. 














THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Report of Treasurer for Year Ended December 31, 1908 


Wasuincton, D. C., January 22, 1909 
The Board of Directors, The American Forestry Association, 
GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to submit herewith my report as Treasurer of your 
Association for the year ended December 31, 1908, including two exhibits, to wit: 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Sie enNNNeT SER MINS. ooh on 2 sidan Sins Sees ee a eae Side epiasta sae ee Exhibit ‘‘A’’ 
REVENUE ACCOUN1 


SE Den cit. et. Ge ea A ae ee Pee wea RRS ar MITC Re? Exhibit ‘‘B’’ 
I beg leave to call your attention briefly to the following items in the Balance Sheet: 


Bond Investments—$6,162.80 
The Bonds owned by the Association are carried on the books at the purchase price. 


Dues Outstanding—$1,206 
Of this amount some dues have been paid since the closing. It is estimated about 
one-half of the amount outstanding will be collected. 
Advance to Conservation—$4,100 
This represents the amount advanced to the Magazine Department for working 
capital, and it is well to call attention here to the fact that this asset is subject to 
reduction, as the total of $4,100 cannot be realized. The amount to be written off can- 
not at the present, however, be determined. 
Furniture and Fixtures—$680.49 
The purchase of furniture—desks, typewriters, chairs, etc., during the year amounted 
to $230.49. As the furniture is all practically new and in good condition, nothing has 
been written off for depreciation this year. 
Advance on Postage—$150,08 : 
This is an expenditure made during 1908, but properly chargeable against the year 
1909, being the cost of stamped envelopes for Treasurer’s bills, 19009. 
Bills Payable—$6,000 
This item is composed of a demand loan of $5,000, for which the bonds of the 
Association have been given as collateral; and $1,000 borrowed on the Association’s 
notes unsecured. The $1,000 have been paid since the end of last year. 


Educational Fund—$219 
This is an amount of money received in response to the appeal for funds to be used 
in special educational work; $194 being the balance for the year 1907, and $25 added 
during the year 1908. 
Dues Unearned—$724 
This amount has been received in payment of dues in advance, of which $25 
applies against Sustaining membership 1909, and the balance to Annual membership of 
1909, 1910, IQII and 1912. 
Surplus Account—$5,786.02 
The Surplus Account on January 1, 1908, was $6,905.76. During the year there 
was an amount of $135.24 adjusted on account of the 1907 period; and a decrease of 
$510, caused by the dropping of members for the non-payment of tov7 dues, leaving 
a balance of $6,531. The Net Loss for the year of 1908 was $744.98, which, deducted 
from the balance, brings the Surplus at December 31, 1908, to $5,786.02. 


Referring to the Revenue Account, herewith, you will find the amounts received from 
various sources and also the expenditures classified. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Otto LUEBKERT, Treasurer 
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EXHIBIT “A" 


Balance Sheet as at January 1, 1909 





ASSETS 





Cash 
Life Funds osenseeeee eee 
Current Funds cceseseecane 
Bonds—Investments (Purchase Price) 
2 Chicago & Eastern Ill. 5’s...... 
2 Minneapolis & St. Louis 4’s..... 
2 Japanese Imperials 4%4’s....... 


Dues Ovtaading 
Annual 
MID Se osccwacens saseencaceunt 

Sundry Accounts Receivable 
Deposit Pot. Elec. Power Co....... 
Conservation Department 


Advance to Conservation 
As per Ledger. 


Furniture and Fixtures 
As per Ledger 


Interest Accrued 


Postage Paid in Advance 


Revenue Account for the Year Ended December 21, 1908 


DEBITS 


Expenses of Secretary’s Office 
Magazine . 
Salaries and ‘Clerk Hire. 
Stationery and vinanenies 
Postage . ‘ 
Rent and Telephone. . 
Traveling BExpenses.... 


Miscellaneous 

Expenses of Treasurer’s Office 
Salaries and Clerk Hire.......... 
Stationery and Printing........... 
IE oo nis’ s np eedes Cache tech eonns 
MIGCOTIGBOORS «20.02 e secs sccccccess 


Special Publicity Soliciting 


Balance, brought down 


Interest on Bills Payable 


1,875. 30 


$8,143.68 
4,541.61 
1,331.50 





$289 (iz 


6,162.80 


1,206.00 


69.36 


4,100.00 


LIABILITIES 





Rills Payable 
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$15,992.06 


1,006.81 
445.28 


17,444.15 
938.42 
85.4? 


1,023.84 


CREDITS 





Demand Loan, Union Trust Co $5,000.00 

Personal Notes, 2 @ $5,000.00 1,000.00 
Accounts Payable (Contingent) oowseoeae 
Educational Fund.......... mee as 
Dues Unearned 

SE ae enatecienss 699.00 

Sustaining ....... 25.00 
Surplus Account 

Balance as per Ledger. 6,531.00 

LESS. NET LOSS, for year as per = 

EXHIBIT ‘B’’ 4 44.98 





$6,000.06 
14.05 


219.00 


724.00 


5,786.02 


12,743.07 








Mee Ts vsidc cs Kcceces 
Sustaining Dues.......... 
Memberships... ... 


Life 


Contributions 


Miscellaneous Income 
Sale of Proceedings.... 
Exchange on Checks.... 
| Sale of Cireculars...... 


aT 

| . 
| 

| Income from Memberships 
} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| Balance, carried down...... 


Interest on Investments..............- 
Interest on Bank Deposits...... 


Balance, being NET LOSS. carried to 
Surplus Account, EXHIBIT ‘‘A’’ 








el $16.091.89 
| 389.00 





24.84 
938.42 


17,444.15 





267.66 
11.20 


744.98 
1,023.84 




















THE JOINT CONSERVATION CONFERENCE 


(Concluded from January Number) 


Section of Waters 
SUMMARY OF SECTION REPORT 


HE annual stream flow—by which is 

meant the volume of water annually 

passing into the sea—is approximately 
70,000,000,000,000 cubic feet, for continental 
United States. Of this, less than one per 
cent is restrained and utilized for municipal 
and community supply and related purposes; 
less than two per cent (or about ten per cent 
of that in the arid and semi-arid regions) is 
used for irrigation; about five per cent is 
currently used for navigation, and less than 
five per cent is utilized for the production of 
power. From eighty-five to ninety-five per 
cent of the total volume of water is wasted 
in floods. The mainland United States has 
282 streams that may be navigated for an 
ageregate of 26,115 miles, and as much more 
might be navigated with proper improve- 
ment. There are also forty-five canals, with 
an aggregate mileage of 2,189.05 miles. On 
lake and sound routes there is large traffic, 
but river navigation is too small for definite 
record. The cost of water carriage aver- 
ages about one-fourth the cost of rail car- 
riage. As our rail freightage reached 217,- 
000,000,000 ton-miles during 1906, at an aver- 
age rate of 0.77 cent, the shipping of one- 
fifth of our freight by water would have 
saved to producers and consumers over $250,- 
000,000. The theoretical power of the streams 
of mainland United States is over 230,000,000 
horsepower; the amount actually in use is 
5,250,000 horsepower. The amount available 
at a cost comparable to that of steam instal- 
lation is estimated at 37,000,000 horsepower ; 
this thirty-seven million horsepower exceeds 
our entire mechanical power now in use, and 
would operate every mill, drive every spindle, 
propel every train and boat, and light every 


g2 


city, town and village in the country. The 
direct yearly damage by floods since 1900 has 
increased steadily from $45,000,000 to $238,- 

000,000; the indirect loss, through deprecia- 

tion of property, is still greater; while the 
largest loss is that arising from the impedi- 

ment to navigation and terminal transfers. 
The soil matter annually carried into the 
lower rivers and harbors during freshets 
reaches the quantity of 783,000,000 tons. Its 
removal seriously impairs the productivity of 
upland farms, while it also increases channel- 

cutting and bar-building. It is estimated that 
the annual damage to farms through such 
erosive action of flood waters is not less than 
$500,000,000. We should adopt at once a 
broad plan of waterways improvement ex- 
tending to all the uses of the waters and the 
benefits to be derived from their control, in- 
cluding the clarification of the water and the 
abatement of floods for the benefit of naviga- 
tion, the extension of irrigation, the develop- 
ment and application of power, the preven- 
tion of soil-wash, the purification of streams 
for water supply, and the drainage and utili- 
zation of the waters of swamp and overflow 
lands. Rough estimates of the cost of such 
practical improvement place the figure at 
$50,000,000 annually, the conclusion being 


reached that the work could be done in ten: 


years. If this work were to be done at the 
cost of the people, the additional tax burden 
would be 62% cents per year per capita, or 
$6.25 in all. Estimates of the total benefits 
resulting from such improvements place the 
figures at one billion dollars, or $12. 50 per 
capita, annually; that is, twenty times the 
cost. 








As SITE 
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E. Burton, chairman of the Section 
of Waters, the chair called upon Dr. 
W J McGee, secretary of the Inland 
Waterways Commission and erosion 
expert in the United States Bureau of 


|: THE absence of Hon. Theodore 


Soils, to read the report of that Section. 
The Section of Waters was the Inland 
Waterways Commission, and the report 
was one of the most interesting of the 
entire Conference. The address is 
given below. 


ADDRESS OF DR. W J McGEE 


R. CHAIRMAN, and gentlemen of the 

Conference, I shall do no more than ask 

attention to a few primary ideas with 
respect to our waters. 

In the first place, I would like to empha- 
size, and have you all join me in emphasizing 
the great fundamental fact that our water is a 
resource. Hitherto it has not been our cus- 
tom to regard water as a resource of a defi- 
nitely limited quantity. We have been accus- 
tomed, after the manner of the ancients, to 
think of the four elements, of which water is 
one. We have been accustomed to think of 
it as free and abundant as the air or the light 
of the sun, or the amplitude of the earth. The 
primary idea which we are desirous of im- 
pressing is this, that there is just so much 
water and no more. In this connection it is 
necessary also, as we conceive it, and as I 
hope you will ‘all agree, to apply the quanti- 
tative method of dealing with water, the same 
method which we employ in dealing with coal 
or iron ore, or any other resource. That, in- 
deed, is requisite to the forming of a clear 
idea concerning water as a resource—water 
of which there is only a certain amount and 
no more. The application of the quantitative 
method is absolutely essential. 

In the report of the National Conservation 
Commission, which you heard read yesterday, 
the quantity of water and the sources of the 
water with which we are blessed were set 
forth in considerable detail. I shall not 
trouble to repeat the figures, but merely to 
render clear the primary idea of water as a 
resource, and I am referring, of course, to 
fresh water. Let us have it in our minds that 
the sole source is the rain which descends 
from the heavens. That boon, after reaching 
the earth, is divided, and half of it is re-evap- 
orated, and a portion of this half may be re- 
precipitated as rain. We need not follow that 
half further than to say that after reaching 
the surface ofthe globe, it is again evapo- 
rated. One-third of the entire amount flows 
down to the sea through the rivers, of which 
many are navigable. One-third of the total 
amount—let us have this clear in mind—flows 
down to the sea. There remains one-sixth, 
and that is consumed or absorbed. On one- 
sixth, in the last analysis, depends the habit- 
ability and productivity of our country, of 
every acre of our farm land and of every 
acre of our forest land. Its productivity is 
dependent on this remaining fraction of water. 
Nor do we often realize how large a quantity 
of water is consumed in plant growth and in 
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animal existence. We do not often realize 
that each average adult man of one hundred 
and fifty pounds takes into his system in the 
course of each year no less than one ton of 
water. We do not realize that on the aver- 
age each bushel of corn requires in the mak- 
ing something like fifteen or twenty tons of 
water. This is an illustration of the funda- 
mental importance of water to the produc- 
tivity of our land. 

Now to return for one moment to the 
quantity of water which we receive from the 
heavens. It is rainfall, and an average of 
thirty inches of rainfall all over the entire 
length and breadth of the land means a quan- 
tity equivalent to ten Mississippi Rivers, and 
that is all we have. Without it, no acre of 
our land would be habitable. Without it, no 
industries, of course, could exist, and without 
that one-sixth of it which is consumed and 
absorbed in vital processes, the land would 
be unproductive and stale and not fit to form 
the home of mankind. 

The effective fraction of the water descend- 
ing from the clouds is not that which flows 
off over the surface during storms; on the 
contrary, it is that which seeps into the earth 
in such fashion as to form ground water. Let 
us have clearly in mind this idea of ground 
water as a part of the great resources made 
up of the total quantity of water. How much 
ground water have we? Of late, we have 
been considering the matter with some care, 
and we estimate that within the first one hun- 
dred feet of the surface there is an accumula- 
tion of a body of water, which ought to be 
permanent, but which is not quite, equivalent 
to a reservoir sixteen or seventeen feet in 
depth, spreading over the three million square 
miles of the surface of our land. That sub- 
surface reservoir is the value on which we 
must depend for agricultural production, forest 
maintenance, and for the development and 
continuation of all our industries. That sub- 
surface reservoir of ground water, equivalent 
to a layer of water spreading over all our 
surface sixteen or seventeen feet in thickness, 
is the supply upon which we must depend. 

When you speak of that vast reservoir 
spreading over our land from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the lakes on the North 
to the gulf on the South; when you think of 
that as the sole source of supply for agricul- 
ture and all other activities; when you think 
of it as the sole source of all our streams, 
which we are feeding slowly from seepage 
through the ground in the springs or other- 
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wise; when you think of this reservoir in its 
extensive applications, you must realize that 
it is no less a national and interstate posses- 
sion than the air itself. It belongs to all of 
us. It is the common property of the entire 
Nation, and there are those of us who con- 
ceive that it must be so administered, and 
that, proceeding from the navigable streams 
which we hold should be so improved as to 
relieve the traffic congestion of this country, 
we may deal with every aspect of this quan- 
tity, this great resource, this resource on 
which the value of all the rest depends. It is 
a natural possession. It is the possession of 
the several States jointly. The States hold 
an individual interest in this great commodity. 


The chair then called on Governor 
Hoggett, of Alaska, for a talk, the 
Governor responding with a brief ad- 
dress on the natural resources of that 
far-away part of Uncle Sam’s domain. 
Governor-elect Stubbs, of Kansas, was 
next called upon, responding with a 
talk, the keynote of which was, “Do 
something—don’t waste further time in 
talking.”’ He spoke of the necessity—the 
urgent commercial need—for the de- 
velopment of an adequate system of 
waterways and water transportation. 
He said that the development of a 
fourteen-foot channel 1,500 or 2,000 
miles up the Missouri, and as far up 
the Mississippi as it could be taken, 
would result in a reduction of the cost 
of transporting heavy traffic by fully 
seventy per cent. 

“This is the greatest economic prob- 
lem before the American people to-day. 
It is necessary only to apply to it 
simple, sound business laws,” he said. 
“Do you suppose that if a private or- 
ganization or corporation was go- 
ing to build a trans-continental rail- 
road they would build a mile a 
year, or five miles a year, for a 
hundred years? Would they ever 
get anywhere at that rate? In the name 
of Heaven, what does it mean, that the 
great American Nation, the greatest 
Nation of the world, should dillydally 
and play like children with the greatest 
problem that has ever confronted them 
in legislative matters? 

“T say to you there is no trouble about 
doing this work. It is not a question 


of. how to do it; it is a question of get- 
ting the money to do it with. You ask 


.a great subject. 
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This, Mr. Chairman, is what I wanted to 
say, merely in the way of getting before you 
I desire to add that Gov- 
ernor Noel, who is on this platform; Gov- 
ernor Ansell, Governor Deneen, who will rise 
shortly afterwards, and Governor Hoggett of 
Alaska, are among those who have the energy 
to express the convictions of their respective 
commonwealths concerning the value of this 
fundamental resource; and in addition, | 
will mention Governor Stubbs of Kansas, for 
gotten for the moment only because Kansas 
is the central State of the Nation, the hub of 
the entire country. We are hopeful also that 
the chairman of the commission, Mr. Burton, 
will shortly be with us. 


how shall we do this great work? | 
say to you, you can improve the Missis- 
sippi River throughout its entire nav- 
igable length, and the Missouri River 
for 1,500 miles, and all the trib- 
utaries of these rivers; you can im- 
prove your eastern rivers and your 
western rivers. and you can do it as 
easily in eight years as you can in 
eighty years, and get some _ bene- 
fit out of the rivers. How will you do 
it? Issue bonds at two per cent., and 
then authorize President Taft to go 
ahead with the work and do it as a 
great railroad corporation would do it. 

“What would it cost? Suppose it 
cost a billion dollars; that would be 
the merest bagatelle in comparison with 
the benefits that would accrue. Sup- 
pose you invest a billion dollars in the 
development of this great river sys- 
tem at two per cent. for fifty years. 
it would cost $30,000,000 a year to pay 
off the debt. What would this great 
waterways system pay in the way of 
return? The highest authorities say it 
would yield not less than $300,000,000 
a year—ten times the annual cost—and 
I believe this statement is a conserva- 
tive one.” ; 

Mr. Stubbs concluded his remarks 
with the statement that he fully agreed 
with Secretary Taft’s idea that no bet- 
ter legacy could be left to the uprising 
generation that a bond issue for such in- 
ternal improvements. “Let us,” he 
said, ‘Leave to our descendants this 
great project, at least partially com- 
pleted If we do that, it will mark this 
as the greatest epoch in the history of 


the American people.” 
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Governor Deneen, of Illinois, was the 
next speaker, telling the Conference 
what his State has done along the line 
of improving waterways, and giving 
figures as to the benfits resulting from 
the contruction of the great Chicago 
drainage canal, referring also to the re- 
cent election at which the State was 
authorized to issue bonds to the amount 
of $20,000,000 for the further exten- 
sion of a waterways system. His re- 
marks, while not at great length, were 
extremely interesting, as showing what 
can be done by the individual States 
when they are determined to do it. 

Governor Broward, of Florida, was 
called upon at the conclusion of Gov- 
ernor Deneen’s very interesting state- 
ment. He spoke to the Conference 
on the importance of educating the peo- 
ple of the whole country as to the real 
condition of the natural resources of 
the land, saying that there are many, 
even yet. who will not believe—who 
think the advocates of a rational policy 
of conservation are on a wild goose 
chase—and that there is no real reason 
for taking care of our resources or 
seeking to replace those that have been 
exhausted by improvident, extravagant 
use or criminal abuse. He stated that, 
within twenty years, at the present rate 
of cutting and turpentine-boxing, the 
great yellow pine forests of Florida will 
have entirely disappeared. He stated that 
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he has twice recommended to the Flori- 
da legislature that five districts shouid 
be established, and that some immediate 
action should be taken to protect the 
forests from fire, with a view to repro- 
duction, but that as yet no resuls have 
been obtained. In common with prac- 
tically all of the other speakers, he 
urged the necessity for cooperation be- 
tween Nation and State in the solution 
of the problem. 

Governor Woodruff, of Connecticut, 
followed with a short talk on conditions 
within his own State, saying that Con- 
necticut stood ready to cooperate with 
the other States in a program of conser- 
vation, saying that it is simply a mat- 
ter of education. 

Former Governor Van Sant, of 
Minnesota, was the next speaker, and, 
as a former steamboat captain, spoke 
briefly as to the necessity and the com- 
mercial importance of an inland water- 
ways system. Governor Ansell, of 
South Carolina, was also called on, re- 
sponding with a brief talk on water- 
ways. He emphasized the importance 
of protecting the forested uplands and 
stream sources, for the prevention of 
silt deposits in the lower reaches of 
the streams and in the harbors. 

At the conclusion of Governor An- 
sell’s remarks the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolution was called for. 
The report follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


HIS joint Conservation Conference, in 

session assembled in the City of Wash- 

ington, on this tenth day of December, 
in the year 1908, representing the several 
States and Territories in the United States 
through Governors of States, State Conserva- 
tion Commissions, delegates, and representa- 
tives of State and National organizations 
dealing with natural resources, does hereby 
resolve and declare: 

Having heard the report of the National 
Conservation Commission read, and having 
fully deliberated thereon, we hereby indorse 
the said report as a wise, just, and patriotic 
statement of the resources of the Nation; of 
the thoughtless and profligate manner inwhich 
some of these resources have been and are 
being wasted; and of the urgent need for 
their conservation in the interests of this and 
future generations, to the end that the pros- 


perity and perpetuity of the Nation may be 
assured. 

We especially approve of the principle of 
cooperation among the States and between 
these and the Federal Government, as laid 
down in that report and in the earlier report 
of the Inland Waterways Commission, and 
urge both State and Federal legislatures to 
enact such laws as may be necessary to extend 
and apply such cooperation in all matters per- 
taining to the use and conservation of our 
resources. 

We especially commend and urge the adop- 
tion of the policy of separate disposal of the 
surface rights, timber rights, and mineral 
rights on the remaining public lands of the 
United States; and we approve the disposal 
of mineral rights by lease onlv. ana the dis- 
posal of timber rights only under conditions 
insuring proper cutting and logging, with a 
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view to the protection of growing timber and 
the watersheds and headwaters of streams 
used for navigation and other interstate pur- 
poses. 

We also especially approve and indorse the 
proposition that all the uses of the waters 
and all‘portions of each waterway should be 
treated as interrelated; and we emphatically 
urge prompt and effective legislation provid- 
ing for the immediate and proper develop- 
ment of the waterways of the country for 
navigation, water supply, and other inter- 
state uses, preferably by direct Federal appro- 
priations; otherwise by the issue of bonds. 

Fully approving the policy of improving the 
waterways of the country for navigation and 
other interstate uses of the waters, we urge 
the prompt adoption of the broad plan recom- 
mended by the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion for waterway development under an ex- 
ecutive board or commission appointed by and 
acting under the direction of the President of 
the United States. 

The destruction of the timber on the water- 
sheds of the rivers of the United States causes 
the flow of water to fluctuate between floods, 
which cause incalculable damage and extreme 
low water, which destroys the utility of the 
rivers for navigation, water power, and water 
for domestic use and irrigation. 

That we recommend that the several States 
enact laws regulating the cutting and removal 
of timber and slash on private lands, to the 
end that the continuity of the forests of our 
country may be assured, that damage from 
floods may be prevented. 

That a more uniform flow in rivers may be 
maintained for the benefit of navigation, 


After considerable discussion the re- 
port of the committee was adopted, and 
the request was made that delegates 
present who had prepared papers for 
reading before the Conference, and who 
had not been able to present these pa- 
pers, send them in for incorporation 
in the final report of the Conference. 


water power, and water for domestic use and 
irrigation. : 
Approving those portions of the report 
pointing out the need for continued investiga- 
tion and more extended scientific research, we 
also urge that this policy of gaining more 
definite and specific knowledge relating to our 
resources be adopted by the several States, no 
less than by the Federal Government. 
Especially commending the portions of the 
report dealing with diminished national effici- 
ency due to disease and premature death 
among our citizens, we urge the adoption of 
the policy of protecting life and health by 
States, municipalities, and communities no 
less than by the Federal Government; and we 
urge further investigation of all other means 
whereby the efficiency of individual citizens, 
and hence of the States and Nation, may be 
increased. 
We favor the maintenance of Conservation 
Commissions in every State, to the end that 
each commonwealth may be aided and guided 
in making the best use of those abundant 
resources with which it has been blessed. 
We also especially urge on the Congress of 
the United States the high desirability of 
maintaining a National Commission on the 
Conservation of the Resources of the Coun- 
try, empowered to cooperate with State com- 
missions, to the end that every sovereign 
commonwealth and every section of the coun- 
try may attain the high degree of prosperity 
and the sureness of perpetuity naturally 
arising in the abundant resources, and the 
vigor, intelligence, and patriotism of our 
people. 


A paper was read by Edward G. Ache- 
son, president of the American Electro- 
chemical Society ; E. E. Wickey, repre- 
senting the Farmers’ National Con- 
gress, addressed the Conference briefly, 
and, on motion of Governor Ansell. 
the Conference, at 5:30 o’clock, ad- 
journed sine die. 








THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL RIVERS AND 
HARBORS CONGRESS 


By LYDIA ADAMS- WILLIAMS, Corresponding Secretary of Woman's National Press Association 
Vice-president of Woman's National Rivers and Harbors Congress, and Chairman of Water- 
ways Committee of D. C. Federation of Women's Clubs 


HE first biennial meeting of the 
uy Woman’s National Rivers and 

Harbors Congress was held at the 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D 
C., December 9 10 and 11, 1908. <A 
large attendance, comprising delegates 
nepresenting over twenty States, the 
Pacific coast and Hawaii, combined to 
make the success of the congress sur- 
pass the most sanguine expectations. 
The membership includes women of Na- 
tional prominence, writers, lecturers, 
philanthropists and other well-known 
club women who have for years been 
working not for individual, but for Na- 
tional welfare—not alone for the pres- 
ent generation but for posterity. 

The congress was called to order by 
the president, Mrs. Hoyle Tomkies, 
who delivered an able address, in which 
she said that the greatest authority on 
waterways in the United States, the 
Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, had created 
a faith in his policy and for that, wom- 
an is ready to sacrifice her comfort 
and go to work. “Through their train- 
ing in household economics, which lie 
at the basis of all government, social 
and political, the women grasped the 
idea,” said Mrs. Tomkies, “and saw 
in this work for waterways and _for- 
ests the duty of the hour. 

“Tt was thus, with earnest purpose 
and determined effort,. the women 
organized the Woman’s National Riv- 
ers and Harbors Congress. We stand 
for the development of our inland 
waterways and harbors and for the 
extension of our forests as one prob- 
lem.” 

Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, who has 
for the third time been elected Presi- 
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dent of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, on July 24, wrote Mrs. 
Tomkies as follows: 

“I agree with you in the wisdom 
of linking waterways and forests as 
one problem. There is the closest con- 
nection between the two. Ambassador 
Jusserand said: ‘No forests, no riv- 
ers,’ and it is true. * In my 
judgment the forestry people will wel- 
come your assistance as much as the 
waterways people. Mr. Gifford Pin- 
chot, Chief Forester of the United 
States, is one of the strongest friends 
of waterways in the country.” 

The following is an extract from a 
letter of Mr. Pinchot to Mrs. Tom. 
kies : 

“You are to be congratulated upon 
your organization of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress 
I am exceedingly glad you have in- 
cluded in its platform the preserva- 
tion of forests. Forest preservation 
is very closely allied to waterway im- 
provement; in fact, the two go hand 
in hand and are very important parts 
of the whole movement for the con- 
servation of the country’s natural re- 
sources. You have my best wishes for 
success in the important work you 
have undertaken.” 

At the meeting in Washington, the 
constitution of the congress was 
amended to read as follows: 

“The objects of this congress shall 
be the promotion of the improvement of 
the meritorious inland waterways an< 
harbors, the preservation of the forests 
and the conservation of the natural re- 
sources; and to secure proper legisla- 
tion, both National and State. and ade- 
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quate appropriation for such _ pur- 
poses.” 

Mrs. Tomkies stated that Mrs. Hurd 
of Bay City, Tex., had contributed 
$100 toward the objects of the 
congress. A rising vote of thanks was 
tendered Mrs. Hurd for her generous 
donation. 

The annual dues for membership 
are for individuals, $1 per annum ; firms, 
$3; for organizations, municipalities, or 
corporations, up to 500 members, $3 per 
annum; over 500 members, $5. Dues 
must be sent to the recording secretary, 
Mrs. A. B. Avery, 254 Stoner avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

A very interesting and well-written 
paper was read by Mrs. A. F. Knud- 
sen, of Hawaii, who came 5,000 miles 
to aid in the work of the woman’s 
congress. Mrs. Knudsen spoke of the 
importance of Pearl Harbor as a coal- 
ing and supply station, a_ half-way 
point in the vast commerce, which will 
mark the completion of the Panama 
canal. She said: “Deep inland water- 
ways imply trans-oceanic commerce. 
A deep waterway from the Lakes to 
the Gulf contemplates an Isthmian 
canal; an Isthmian canal contemplates 
trans-Pacific trade and travel; and 
trans-Pacific commerce contemplates a 
way station; and hence, as if especially 
contemplated and placed there by 
Providence, rests Hawaii, not only the 
‘Paradise of the Pacific,’ but the Gibral- 
tar of the Pacific as well.” 

Mrs. Gerard, of South Norwalk, 
Conn., chairman of the forestry commit- 
tee of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, told of the splendid laws 
relating to forestry and State lands in 
Connecticut, and said forestry enthusi- 
asm in her State is wide-spread. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot addressed the 
congress and stated that he had had 
much experience in meeting with wo- 
men’s clubs and addressing them. He 
said that women are a power in any 
work which they undertake. “When 
women organize,” said Mr. Pinchot, 
“they are in earnest ; they have the mat- 
ter at heart, and they will work for its 
success.” Mr. Pinchot made the point 
that there should be a campaign of 


education; that we should educate the 
children and through them, the moth- 
ers; or, as he further explained, by 
interesting the children in the schools 
in the matter of saving what is left 
of our soils, minerals, waters and for- 
ests, the mothers, and fathers, too, will 
take up the work. Mr. Pinchot mod- 
estly gave all the credit for the con- 
servation of resources to President 
Roosevelt. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Pinchot’s remarks, a member rose and 
read an extract from the President’s 
address before the National. Editorial 
Association, at Jamestown, June Io, 
1907, in which he said: “In all four 
movements my chief advisor, and the 
man first to suggest to me the courses 
which have actually proved so bene- 
ficial, was Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the 
Chief of the National Forest Service.” 

In line with Mr. Pinchot’s remarks, 
the congress voted to appoint two com- 
mittees, one on education, of which 
Mrs. P. S. Peterson, of the Peterson 
Nursery, Chicago, will be the chair- 
man; and a committee on publicity, 
of which Mrs. Lydia Adams-Williams 
was elected chairman. 

Mr. F. H. Newell, chief of the Re- 
clamation Service, gave an interest- 
ing and instructive address before the 
congress, in which he eulogized the 
part women are taking in National 
welfare work, and spoke of the need 
of their taking up the work on a large 
scale and the good that might be ac- 
complished through them. Mr. Newell 
showed the inseparable relation be- 
tween forests and streams and the 
reclamation of the arid lands. He 
traced the forestry movement from its 
inception, about twenty years ago, at 
a meeting with a handful of people— 
“mostly women, who loved trees,” 
said Mr. Newell—to its present great 
proportions; from a small bureau of 
about thirty to now nearly 3,000 work- 
ers; from an annual appropriation of 
$30,000 to now over $3,000,000; from 
1892, when the first forest reserve, of 
about 50,000 acres, was created, to the 
present, with 155 National forests, 
embracing over 160,000,000 acres. Mr. 
Newell told of the great ‘strides made 
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in the reclamation work and gave much 
credit to the earnest hard-working men 
who have made possible this great prog- 
ress in both movements; “and,” said 
Mr. Newell, “when I say men, of 
course, I mean women also.” 

The work that women may do to- 
ward the sanitary purification of 
streams, and, as a secondary consid- 
eration, the beautification, by  tree- 
planting, of the banks of rivers and 
streams, was spoken of by Mrs. 
Lovell White, of California. Mrs. 
White has for many years been inter- 
ested in philanthropic work and is 
State chairman of forestry for Cali- 
fornia. She has the distinction of being 
the Governor’s appointee to the Gov- 
ernors’ conference with the National 
conservation commission. Mrs. White 
made an address in which she told the 
story of the Calaveras Grove of Big 
Trees of California, the oldest living 
things on the face of the earth and which 
are in danger of destruction through 
private greed. She spoke of the diffi- 
culties encountered in the efforts to 
pass the bill. for their preservation, 
now pending before Congress. Mrs. 
White also spoke of the need of better 
fire protection for our forests and told 
of the burning this summer of the 
“Mother of the Forest,” one of the 
largest and most stately of the Calav- 
eras trees. Fire menaced the entire 
grove, and, although heroic efforts 
were made to save the beautiful tree, 
the fire at last caught in the topmost 
branches and slowly ate its way down 
to the heart of the tree, leaving the 
“Mother of the Forest” dead, charred 
and blackened. 

Governor Freer, of Hawaii, who 
was in attendance at the joint conser- 
vation conference, gave much encour- 
agement to the women who are leading 
the great work for conservation of all 
resources. Governor Freer said “The 
importance of forestry has for many 
years been clearly recognized in 
Hawaii. Because of the peculiar con- 


ditions of climate and topography in 
these islands, irrigation is a necessity 
over a large part of the area under 
cultivation. The necessity of forest 


protection is generally recognized in 
Hawaii. In 1903 the legislature of 
Hawaii provided for the creation of 
territorial forest reserves and a Division 
of Forestry. Since 1904, sixteen for- 
est reserves have been set apart. The 
reserves are created as protective for- 
ests on the water-sheds of streams that 
are needed for irrigation, power de- 
velopment or domestic supply. Exten- 
sive tree planting for construction 
timber has been going on in Hawaii 
for the last thirty years. The trees 
planted are eucalyptus, Australian 
ironwood, silk oak and the Japanese 
cedar.” 

Miss Janet Richards, widely known 
for her current topics talks and _ lec- 
tures, ably represented Mrs. William 
Cummings Story, vice-president for 
the State of New York. 

Mrs. J. F. Allison, of Cincinnati, State 
vice-president for Ohio, and wife of J. 
F. Ellison, secretary of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, was 
chairman of the revision committee 
and gave the congress invaluable as- 
sistance in arranging for the conven- 
tion. 

Missouri was very ably represented 
at the congress by Mrs E. C. Ellis. 

Massachusett and the forestry inter- 
ests of that State were represented by 
Mrs. Emmons Crocker, who is a fluent 
speaker and a ready parliamentarian. 

Mrs. Lydia Adams-Williams ad 
dressed the congress, and made a plea 
for the conservation of all natural re- 
sources. 

The corresponding secretary, Mrs 
Frances Shuttleworth, gave an inter- 
esting report of the work she had done 
and proved herself one of the earnes:. 
competent, and efficient workers. 

At the joint session of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress and the 
Woman’s National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, Mrs. Hoyle Tomkies. 
president of the latter, outlined the 
objects of the Woman’s Congress and 
told of its organization June 29, 1908, 
and its growth in five months from 
seven members to a strength of over 
1,500. ‘We endorse the bill of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress 
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asking for an annual appropriation of 
$50,000,000 for the improvement of the 
Nation’s waterways,” concluded Mrs. 
Tomkies, “and I say to you, unin- 
structed, that I believe that if the 
Woman’s National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress had one-twentieth the ap- 
propriation for its work that the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has, we would create such a demand 
for your bill that our National legis- 
lators could respond only as the gen- 
tleman from Colorado responded to 
solicitations from the women of his 
State in regard to the Pure Food Bill, 
when he wired Mrs. Decker, president 
of the General Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, ‘Call off your women. I'll vote 
for your bill.’ ” 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Tomkies’ 
talk, Mr. Fox, of Arkansas, moved 
that $500 be appropriated from the 
treasury of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress to the Woman’s 
National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress to further the work. This motion 
was enthusiastically and unanimously 
adopted. 

The resolutions as presented by 
Mrs Mary M. North, chairman, em- 
bodied the interest of the congress in 
conservation, and expressed apprecia- 
tion of the courtesies of the press and 
the people of Washington. Thanks 
were extended to the various speakers, 
including Rev, Wallace Radcliffe and 
Col. John L. Vance, of Columbus, 
Ohio, president of the Ohio Valley 
Improvement Association. 

The following officers were elected 
to serve for the ensuing two years: 

President, Mrs. Hoyle Tomkies, 980 
Jordan street, Shreveport, La.; Hon- 
orary Vice-president Mrs. L. C. Al- 
len; Vice-president, Mrs. Lydia 
Adams-Williams, Washington, D. C.; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. A. B. Av- 
erv. 254 Stoner avenue, Shreveport, 


Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 

Shuttleworth, 621 Cotton 
Shreveport, La.; Treasurer, 
Susie McKellop, Muskogee, 
Okla.; Auditor, Mrs. John Lathrop 
Mathews, No. g Beacon street, care 
Boston City Club, Boston, Mass. 

The following were elected State 
Vice-presidents : 

Alabama, Mrs. O. C. Wiley, Troy; 
California, Mrs. Lovell White, San 
Francisco; Connecticut, Mrs. Edward 
A. Houseman, Danbury; Delaware, 
Mrs. Charles N. Jolls; Florida, Mrs. T. 
M. Shackleford, Tallahassee; Hawaii, 
Mrs A. F. Knudsen, Kekaha; Illinois, 
Mrs. La Verne Noyes, 130 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago; Indiana, Mrs. N. 
L. Agnew, Valparaiso; Iowa, Mrs. J. 
L. Kennedy; Louisiana, Mrs. W. A. 
Wilkinson, Coushatta; Maryland, Mrs. 
Mary M. North, Snow Hill; Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs. Emmons Crocker, 48 
Mechanic Street, Fitchburg; Missouri, 
Mrs. E. C. Ellis, 2456 Tracy Avenue, 
Kansas City; Montana, Mrs. David G. 
Brown; Nevada, Mrs. J. K. Logan, 
Reno, Nevada; North Carolina, Mrs. 
E. J. Hale; New York, Mrs. Cummings 
Story, 307 W. Ninetieth Street, New 
York City; Oregon, Mrs. Cleveland 
Rockwell; Ohio, Mrs. J. F. Ellison, 
Cincinnati; Virginia, Mrs. Henry N. 
Castle, Norfolk ; Texas, Mrs. Louella S. 
Vincent ; West Virginia, Mrs. James A. 
Hughes; Idaho, Mrs. E. C. Atwood, 
Hailey, Idaho; District of Columbia, 
Mrs J. Eakin Gadsby, Washington, D. 
C.; Kansas, Mrs. Isabell Worrell Ball, 
1519 Thirteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C.; Pennsylvania, Mrs. T. M. Rees, 
226 N. Negley Avenue, Pittsburg; 
Vermont, Mrs. Genette Valentine, 
Bennington; Tennessee, Mrs. Benton 
McMillin, 125 Seventh Avenue, N.., 
Nashville; Oklahoma, Mrs. Lilah D. 
Lindsay, Tulsa; South Carolina, Mrs. 
Mollie J. Perry, Box 217, Lancaster. 
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THE APPALACHIAN-WHITE MOUNTAIN 
HEARING 


4825, which was passed by the 

Senate toward the close of the 
last session of Congress, was granted by 
the House Committee on Agriculture on 
December gth, at which time before a 
quorum of the Committee, Chairman 
Scott presiding, there appeared in advo- 
cacy of the measure a large delegation 
from New England and the South, unit- 
ing in an earnest and forceful presenta- 
tion of the merits of the project and the 
urgency of prompt action thereon. 

The delegation was headed by Gov- 
ernor Guild of Massachusetts as the 
distinguished chairman (the Governor 
coming to Washington solely for this 
purpose), and was made up of states- 
men scientists, engineers, representa- 
tives of National organizations, com- 
mercial bodies, etc., representing the 
National demand that the establishment 
of this forest area was essential to the 
welfare of the Nation and that further 
delay was unnecessary and deplorable to 
the last degree. 

Chairman Scott, who had recently 
returned from a week’s visit to the 
Southern Applachians called the Com- 
mittee to order at 10:30 and briefly out- 
lined the points he desired covered. 
The principal one being the relation 
of the forests to “regulation of stream 
flow of navigable rivers,” his state- 
ment being that the opinion given by 
the House Judiciary Committee last 
winter had confined the constitutional 
bounds of purchase of forest lands by 
the Government to such areas as could 
be “clearly shown” to be of aid to navi- 
gation. 

A number of resolutions from cham- 
bers of commerce and similar bodies— 
a particularly strong one passed the pre- 
vious day by the Southern Commercial 
(Congress—voicing some sixty organiza- 
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tions in fifteen States, were then pre- 
sented, Governor Guild then opening 
with a lucid, clean-cut and patriotic pre- 
sentation of the matter, saying that the 
delay had already menaced the Nation 
from many standpoints; that the public 
health was involved; that the forests 
were rapidly disappearing; that water 
supply, water power and navigation 


‘ were seriously affected in both sections 


He urged immediate action by the 
Committee as a patriotic duty, closing 
with a beautiful allusion to the fact that 
the advocates of the measure were ap- 
pearing under the same flag as that first 
flown by the Continental troops when 
Washington took command, the flag 
first flown by the American Navy was a 
white flag bearing on its field a pine 
tree! 

The venerable and beloved Edward 
Everett Hale, chaplain of the Senate. 
spoke feelingly of the forests of the 
White Mountains now and their con- 
trast with conditions when as a bo\ 
he had helped to survey them, and able 
and forceful addresses were made by 
ex-Governor Pardee of California, 
Hon. D. A. Tompkins, of Charlotte, N. 
C., president of Appalachian National 
Forest Association, Representative Cur- 
rier, and others. 

The ‘Stream Regulation” side was 
well presented by Dr. C. E. Van Hise 
of the University of Wisconsin, Prof 
George F. Swain of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Mr. W. S. Lee 
of the Southern Power Co., and Mr. 
C. C. Goodrich, and other phases 
taken up in some detail by earnest and 
well informed men, the Committee ad- 
journing at 4:30, after agreeing to 
incorporate the matter presented in the 
previous hearings as a part of the dav s 
proceedings. 
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it is doubtful whether the hearing on 
December 9th has given them any new 
insight, or has presented any strictly 
new phases of a subject that has been 
so strongly and so forcibly presented 
many tiines before, on which a patri- 
otic committee may base remedial ac- 
tion, though rarely has the matter been 
more earnestly presented and the real 
need and the real sentiment of the peo- 
ple so clearly shown. 

The Committee on Agriculture was 
seemingly much impressed with the tes- 
timony presented and with the earnest- 
ness and disinterestedness of the peti- 
tioners—who were there as Mr. Tomp- 
kins well said, “not in advocacy of any 
particular measure or methods, but 
were there to urge that a start should 
be made towards doing a thing that 
was a national duty—that ultimately 
the. Nation had to perform, in justice 
to itself for its own protection.”’ That 
meant “if the Brandegee bill was the 
right one, and the proper plan, it should 
be reported by the committee—if a bet- 
ter bill could be framed by the commit- 
tee, let the committee frame it Action 
of some kind was imperative along the 
broadest possible lines that would in 
time make possible the preservation 
of all forest areas that may be “consti- 
tutionally” established either under the 
commerce clause as affecting “naviga- 
tion” or the “general welfare” clause as 
affecting the Nation’s life, whether they 
be in the Southern Appalachian or New 
England or in Kansas, under a definite 
and systematic and progressive National 
forest policy! Surely there must be a 
beginning of National sanity in this re- 
gard, and this beginning should be made 
at the most critical point—where the 
most damage is involved—and this 
area seems to be the Southern Appa- 
lachian and White Mountains beyond a 
question of doubt. 

The Nation is rapidly grasping the 
underlying principles of the “Conserva- 
tion idea,” and the sound, common sense 
that is its foundation; there is rapidly 
growing in the mind and conscience of 
the Nation the belief that conservation 


of the natural resources is a duty owed 
to ourselves and to posterity, that the 
Nation and the State, and the individual! 
cannot evade. 

As the keystone of the conservation 
movement lies the forest question and 
the reason is perfectly obvious to all 
who give the matter thought so that the 
demand for immediate action on the 
Appalachian-White Mountain Forest 
Reserve, as the first thing to be done. 
voiced so splendidly by President Roose- 
velt in his Belasco Theater address, and 
confirmed by the National Conserva- 
tion Commission in its report, is based 
on the realization of its fundamental im- 
portance to, and its intimate connection 
with, the co-related matters covered in 
the conservation idea. That forest pres- 
ervation is one of the largest economic 
questions faced by the Nation, and that 
their perpetuation, must ultimately be 
undertaken by the Nation admits of no 
question. 

It ought not to be difficult for a com- 
mittee composed of thoughtful and 
patriotic men, as is this committee, to 
grasp the real situation and to suggest. 
not a makeshift, but an effective remedy 
that can be at once applied. 

Our own experience with the Na- 
tional Forests in the West points to the 
only effective way—a prompt purchase 
of all the area possible to acquire in both 
regions, their effective management and 
use under restriction of the Forest Serv- 
ice as a start towards a forest policy 
that will lead the States and individuals 
into a hearty and effective cooperation 
with the Federal Government, and ulti- 
mately make possible their complete 
preservation. 

It ought not to be difficult for the Ag- 
ricultural Committee to see that dollars 
spent now will mean the saving of 
hundreds required later for systematic 
reforestation, such as France is doing 
as an absolutely necessary step in saving 
the nation from disaster. It ought not 
to be difficult for the Agricultural Com- 
mittee to see the real profitableness of 
scientific forestry as a National invest- 
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ment from its financial side alone, to say 
nothing of the blessings that unques- 
tionably would come to the whole peo- 
ple from forest preservation. 


It ought to be easy for the Com- 


mittee to see that the Nation is demand- 
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ing this legislation in no uncertain way 
and that in the long run it will finally 
get it. 

We believe that the committee will 
act, and that we shall soon see our 
fight for the forests, won! 


FROM SEASHORE TO SANDHILLS 


By HELEN MAR D'ANBY 


ROM fierce wild wind, that pierces, 
And howls in wrath and might, 
To soft, sweet breezes crooning 
Like voices of the night 
From gleam of white-sailed commerce 
O’er blue waves passing by, 
lo glittering pine-tops, tossing, 
Sun lighted ’gainst the sky 


For the wide blue, that stretches 
(Like to God’s patient love,) 

Co meet the deep on deep of blue, 
That bends serene above; 

Che sweet encircling fragrance 
Of forest, hill, and mead, 

The tender whisper of the leaf, 
The drop of nut or seed 


For silver sea gull, poising, 
With breast and wing of snow, 

Che black, majestic buzzard, 
Alert-eyed, circling low; 

For lessening fisher dory 
Afar o’er tossing brine, 

The lakelet boat, with mirrored oars 
Adripping, and ashine. 


For roar of rocky cavern, 
And moan of surf-worn sea, 
The soft sweet silence of the fields, 
With mocking birds aglee. 
For cradle lined with shell tints, 
Where infant day is born, 
All dimpled, from his ocean bed, 
A radiant fresh made morn. 


The half grown kisses of the sun, 
Through pine tops o’er the hill, 

Aglint with shadows, where the stream 
Is playing with the mill; 

Ah! who so bold and blind, to breathe 
A prayer for purer bliss, 

In other, far off, mystic worlds, 
Than may be had in this? 


Who hopes for brighter heaven, 
Than in this world below, 

Has never caught its meaning, 
Has never learned to know 

The violet from the cowslip. 
Has never learned to read 

The lesson of the brookside fern. 
Or of the wayside weed. 


All nature sings its anthem, 
* A love song, soft and clear, 

And he who will but listen, 
Shall surely know and hear; 

Each pebble has its secret, 
Each grain of sand its lore, 

Each pine-engirdled hill slope 
Has kinship with the shore 





EDITORIAL 


The Magazine's Owners 


HO are the owners of this maga- 

zine? That is a question easily 
answered—the members of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. They are 
the ones who, absolutely and without 
question, own the magazine. Of the 
whole body of owners, however, only a 
portion exercise the right that is theirs 
—the right to make suggestions and 
the right to see that these suggestions 
are carried to execution. In the case 
of any publication it is the same; the 
editor, or those in charge of the pro- 
duction of the publication, can only 
know the wishes of the owners when 
those wishes find expression. If a cer- 
tain portion of the readers of a publica- 
tion take the trouble to write to the 
editor, telling of their appreciation and 
approval, while another portion fails to 
say anything whatever, either in ap- 
proval or disapproval, it is fair for the 
editor to conclude that he is, at least 
in great measure, producing the sort 
of publication his readers wish—there 
is nothing else for him to conclude, as 
there is no other ground upon which 
to base conclusions than the expres- 
sions received from readers in the edi- 
torial correspondence. 


we Me Oe 
Members Should Help 


T IS the duty of every member of 

The American Forestry Association 
to take an active interest in the affairs 
of the Association and in the conduct 
of the magazine. Members should bear 
in mind the fact that it is not for the 
fees they pay that they are valuable to 
the Association and to the conservation 
movement generally. The membership 
fees are the very smallest part of the 
value of a connection with the Associa- 


tion; it is the active, helpful coopera- 
tion of interested members that makes 
the Association a power, and that en- 
ables it to do whatever of good it does 
and has done. No organization can be 
truly influential or really worthy of 
continued confidence if its membership 
is not actively interested in the objects 
for which it stands—interested to the 
point of taking an active part in shap- 
ing its policy, suggesting improvements 
in its methods, and working earnestly 
for its success. Will all our members 
take this to heart, and will they act on 
the suggestions contained herein? 


ww 
The President's Message 


“THE special message of President 

Roosevelt, embodying the report 
of the National Conservation Commis- 
sion, has been sent to Congress, and the 
country knows the approximate con- 
dition of our natural resources—knows 
the wasteful extravagance, the criininal 
carelessness, that has characterized our 
exploitation of timber, mineral, water 
and land resources. The meat of this 
message was given in the report of the 
Joint Conservation Conference, printed 
in the January issue of CONSERVATION ; 
the report of the Section of Waters, 
crowded out of our January issue, be- 
ing published in this number of the 
magazine. These reports, and the 
message of the President, based upon 
them, constitute the gravest indictment 
that has ever been returned against a 
civilized people. We have ravaged our 
forests as a horde of devastating sav- 
ages never would have done; we have 
given away, and have permitted to be 
stolen, hundreds of thousands of acres 
of forest lands that have now passed 
forever beyond the control of the Gov- 
ernment, away from the public. and 
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into. p¥ivate ownership. We _ have 
wasted, like a royal profligate, the re- 
sources of mines that a few short years 
ago were considered inexhaustible, un- 
til we are now within sight of the end 
of our coal resources, our iron re- 
sources, and other mineral wealth upon 
which the abiding prosperity of a man- 
ufacturing nation must primarily rest. 
We have allowed our waterways to go 
to ruin; we have neglected the most 
magnificent river system that ever 
blessed any nation; we have given no 
heed to the wasting water-powers of the 
land, sufficient in number and volume 
to turn every wheel, operate every mill 
and factory, and drive every train and 
vessel within the confines of the Nation, 
with power to spare. We have per- 
mitted our soils to wash, unchecked, 
into the rivers and thence into the 
ocean ; and we are now face to face with 
the consequences of our criminal negli- 
gence. We are now face to face with 
the conditions that confront France ; we 
are face to face with the conditions 
that have made of the greater part of 
China a howling waste; we are face to 
face with the conditions that inevitably 
confront the nation that does not take 
heed for the morrow—that morrow that 
comes sooner or later to the sons of 
men who waste and ravage and destroy 
with criminal heedlessness the slowly 
replaced, or the unreplaceable, re- 
sources of nature. 





What Are We Going to Do About It? 


ND now, what are we going to do 

about it? We know now the con- 
dition of our natural resources. For 
years men of science have been preach- 
ing the gospel of conservation, have 
been shouting from the housetops the 
story of our awful wastefulness. For 
years the warning has been given; given 
to ears that heeded not, to eyes that 
saw not, and to men who believed not. 
“Empty theorizing,’ people called it. 
But now it is “a condition, not a theory, 
that confronts us.” It will not do to 


throw aside the statements and the he 
ures that show to what extent our re- 
sources have been wiped out. Simple 
contradiction will not do; it has done 
for years, but its day is past, and the 
enemies of resource conservation will 
have now to resort to other means. The 
question is up to the people of this 
great country; it is for them to say 
what shall be done. 


ww Me 
Keep What We Have 


UR timberlands are mostly gone, 

save those that are still owned by 
the several States and the general gov- 
ernment, in the National Forests. Our 
mineral lands—our resources of coal 
and iron—have passed from public to 
private ownership, and are beyond con- 
trol. But we have still a resource the 
value, which must be kept within the 
control of the people. Let us keep 
these, and we will have done well, even 
if our other resources have been wasted 
3ut there is work to do—work for 
every thinking, patriotic man and wom- 
an of America. This one remaining 
national asset will have slipped out of 
our grasp if we fail to guard our birth- 
right. Ask the Forest Service, and the 
Reclamation Service, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, as to the activities 
of certain of the great corporations. Ask 
the heads of these departments what is 
the gravest problem now confronting 
them; they will tell you, “The problem 
of how to keep certain corporations 
from grasping the water-powers of the 
country.” As recently as last autumn 
one single power-producing corporation 
was under indictment, on nearly fifty 
counts, in the State of California alone. 
for fraudulent entry of water-power 
sites. At this present time over 200 
cases are being investigated in which 
wealthy corporations are known to have 
resorted to fraud in securing water- 
power sites, the value of which is in- 
calculable Not only are these corpor- 
ations active in the West; the East, as 
well, is the scene of their resourceful 
activity. The entire resources of the 
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National Government are inadequate to 
checkmake them; the help of every 
public-spirited citizen is needed if we 
are to keep what we have 


a a 
Eternal Vigilance 


ORPORATIONS do not die; 

neither do they neglect any oppor- 
tunities. The resources of the Govern- 
ment, kept by designing politicians to 
the lowest possible figure, are often in- 
sufficient to uncover and to secure 
proofs of corporate villainies. There- 
fore it behooves all who love their 
country, and who have a real interest 
in that country’s future, to be equally 
vigilant. ‘‘Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty ;” and eternal vigilance is the 
price of freedom from corporation 
ownership of our sole remaining natu- 
ral resource that is of real and abiding 
value. We must work for reforesta- 
tion wherever it is needed—and where 
does the need not exist?—we must 
work for the conservation, by rational 
development and exploitation, of our 
forests and our mines; we must prevent 
the terrible waste and loss of produc- 
tiveness of our farming lands, due to 
soil erosion; but we must also, with 
sleepless and never-ceasing vigilance, 
guard from the hand of the pillager the 
waterways and the water-powers of the 
country. The day will come when our 
coal will be gone, when the mines will 
be emptied and when fuel for power- 
production and for the generation of 
heat and light will be practically at an 
end. On that day the people of this 
country will turn to the water-powers 
for salvation. If we, the people of to- 
day, do not take steps, do not do all 
within the power of mortals, to safe- 
guard those Water-powers we and our 
children and our children’s children 
will suffer for our criminal neglect and 
blind fatuity. 


Two Striking Comments 


ELOW we reprint two editorials, 

clipped from recent issues of two 
metropolitan daily newspapers. The 
editorials are printed just as they ap- 
peared, with their original headings ; 
they show with what unanimity the 
really strong newspapers agree on the 
subject of natural resource conserva- 
tion. The first is from the Washington 
Post, the second from the Washington 
Herald. 


wm Me 
A Nation's Prodigal Waste 


F THE National Conservation Com- 
mission were to dissolve to-day, 
without doing anything more, it 
would still deserve the gratitude of 
every thinking man in the United States 
for drawing up the indictment of the 
whole people for the crime of waste. 
The report forwarded to Congress by 
the President is commanding in its 
warning to the country. The figures 
presented are of astounding propor- 
tions. Evidently, the United States is 
a Colossus in profligate waste, as it is 
in other respects. But there is an end 
to every excess, and no fortune is so 
great that a spendthrift cannot squan- 
der it. 

With a useless waste of $1,000,000 a 
day in mineral products, $1,000,000, a 
day in preventable fires, $2,000,000 a 
day through the ravages of insects, $1,- 
500,000 a day in soil erosion, and other 
waste and losses running into mil- 
lions a day through plant disease, forest 
fires, floods, animal depredations, soil 
deterioration, etc., etc., it is possible to 
understand why the United States, the 
richest land under the sun, with the 
most enterprising and energetic peo- 
ple, finds itself facing the exhaustion 
of many of its resources while still in 
its youth. It is living upon its capital. 
‘Neither the increase in acreage nor the 
yield per acre has kept pace with our 
increase in population,” says the Com- 
mission. This statement, taken in con- 
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FLOOD PREVENTION WORK 
Sand Bags Used to Protect Weak Spots in Levees Built to Protect Low Farming Lands in the South 


nection with the fact that the exhaus- 
tion of the iron supply may be wit- 
nessed by children now living, is noth- 
ing else than a formal notice that the 
people of this country must learn thrift 
or suffer the prodigal’s fate. 

Ten acres constitute a farm in some 
parts of California, keeping a man busy 
and yielding more profit than 160 acres 
in the Middle West. Two acres in 
France are made to yield more than 
fifty in this country. The forests of 
Germany are not only made self-renew- 
ing, but are a source of profit. The 
soil of England is undergoing a procéss 
of refertilization that will make it more 
productive than virgin American acres. 
Japan leads off with a thrift in fisheries 
and forestry that is a lesson to the 
world. But the United States, in the 
forefront of civilization in other re- 
spects, riots through its patrimony like 
a drunkard and a wastrel. 

5 


The President’s message, commenting 
upon the report of the Conservation 
Commission is the essence of stateman- 
ship. It is in the line of state build- 
ing, of planning for the future. His 
words are in the nature of a farewell 
message to the people, and they convey 
a warning that cannot be ignored. The 
people as a whole must shorten sail. 
The carnival of extravagance must 
come to an end. 
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The Conservation Commission 


ONSERVATION of natural re- 
sources by the conscious and con- 
certed action of national and State 
authorities, probably the most brilliant 
piece of constructive statesmanship in- 
itiated by the Roosevelt administration, 
is knocking at the doors of Congress 
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for official recognition. The President 
asks that the Conservation Commission 
be legalized, and that a fund be pro- 
vided for its maintenance and the con- 
tinuance of its work, hitherto conduct- 
ed at private expense. The sum needed 
is $50,000, less than one-tenth the 
amount added to the national expendi- 
ture by the private pension bills enacted 
at the first session of this Congress as 
a perquisite of membership in either 
House. Let the thoughtful citizen 
judge whether the Roosevelt policy of 
conservation is less worthy of consid- 
eration and of a moderate tax on the 
public Treasury than the Congression- 
al policy of grinding out private pen- 
sion bills to help out the folks in “my 
district.” The one is a national policy 
and the other parochial, and the differ- 
ence between the two illustrates the dia- 
metrically opposite angles of the Ex- 
ecutive and the Congressional view- 
points. 

In his message of transmittal, Mr. 
Roosevelt refers to the Conservation 


Commission’s report as “in a peculiar 
sense representative of the whole Nation 
and all its parts.” If this is true, will 
it not be singular if Congress, supposed 
to be similarly representative of the 
whole Nation and all its parts should be 
unresponsive to the eloquent appeal of 
the Chief Executive in behalf of a fun- 
damental task upon which he believes 
the Nation should at once enter, and 
enter with the guidance and assistance 
of the commission that has formulated 
in detail the policy of conservation? In 
no way, as the President says, will the 
appropriation of so small a sum prove 
of such benefit to the Nation as by its 
employment in elaborating means for 
the development and preservation of 
our material resources in mine and for- 
est, in soil and waterways. And no act 
would be more creditable to this expir- 
ing Congress than that of giving form 
and permanence to the policy of nation- 
al conservation of those material ele- 
ments which are the foundation of 
national greatness. 


HOPE FOR FORESTRY LEGISLATION 


T IS with extreme gratification that 
CONSERVATION is able to present to 
its readers the hopeful outlook for 

legislation at- this session of Congress 
on the important forest reserve measure 
looking toward the establishment of na- 
tional forests on the watersheds of 
navigable rivers. 

The Weeks bill—a substitute for the 
Brandegee bill passed by the Senate at 
the last session, amended and materially 
strengthened into what is the best 
measure yet presented—has been re- 
ported out of the House Committee on 
Agriculture by a vote of 11 to 6, and 
is now on the calendar of the House for 
debate and action. 

This bill provides for protection from 
forest fires; for the appointment of a 


strong Forestry Commission; for the 
acquisition by purchase of forest areas 
at the head of navigable streams, where 
this Commission finds them necessary ; 
it utilizes the receipts of the Forest 
Service therefor to the extent of 
$1,000,000 during the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1909, and $2,000,000 
yearly thereafter for nine years. 

It is an excellent measure, framed on 
broad and correct principles, meriting 
and receiving our strong endorsement. 

It seems to meet the approval of the 
Speaker of the House, and in the 
opinion of its advocates, will, if other 
important legislation will permit, be 
considered by the House within the 
next ten days, and be finally passed and 
enacted into law at this session. 






































IN A GEORGIA FOREST 


Flood Conditions, Due to Deforestation at Stream Sources. }. The Establishment of the Southern Appalachian 
National Forest Will Largely Prevent These Conditions 














COMMUNICATIONS 


The Blight on Chestnut Trees 


EpitorR CONSERVATION : 

The article in the November number 
of CoNnsERVATION on “The Blight on 
Chestnut Trees,” by Prof. John Mickle- 
borough, impels me to offer a sugges- 
tion for those who seek a remedy. 

I judge from the article that all ef- 
forts thus far have been toward the 
destruction of the so-called enemy, the 
fungi which encircles the branch under 
the bark, cutting off the circulation 
and causing the.branch to wither and 
die. Professor Mickleborough says, “It 
finds lodgment where the bark is 
abraded.”” I have examined the photo- 
graphs illustrating the article, but am 
unable to discover any young chestnut 
trees. It occurs to me that a young 
tree of vigorous growth might be im- 
mune, and that the real trouble precedes 
the fungi referred to. This I know to 
be the case with the cottony scale on 
soft maples. Treat them as a gardener 
does a pot-bound plant in a greenhouse 
—shift to a larger pot with fresh soil. 
The plant immediately turns from yel- 
low to green and the insects disappear. 
With the tree. dig up well, mulch and 
cover the surface with shrubbery to 
maintain its aeration and absorb the 
rainfall, holding dead leaves, etc., and 
the tree becomes immune. This scale 
appears to feed on the return sap which 
is coagulated and deficient in conse- 
quence of insufficient assimilation of 
the necessary elements. 

Chestnut trees in Wisconsin, sur- 
rounded by “civilization,” go all to 
pieces after they attain a large size; 
every wind storm tears off a piece, ex- 
posing decay. The bark is invariably 
broken, apparently by winter freezing. 
Were the fungi to take possession and 
finish the job in short order, it would 
get the blame. However, I am inclined 
to think that all troubles which at first 
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sight appear to be caused by some in- 


sect or vegetable growth, are due to. 


some deterioration from causes unno- 
ticed, which produce conditions pecu- 
liarly adapted to the growths of which 
we complain. They are in the nature 
of scavengers. The tree outgrows the 
capacity of its environment to sustain 
in normal condition ; then nature imme- 
diately starts pulling it to pieces to 
construct something in its place. The 
faster or most rank growing trees usu- 
ally come to grief first, particularly if 
they be smooth barked. 

If Professor Mickelborough finds 
young chestnut trees in fresh soil escap- 
ing the trouble he may be sure that 
proper cultivation of the tree will cause 
the fungi to disappear. When people ask 
me how to keep dandelions out of their 
lawn, I say “cultivate grass;” then I 
prove to them that they pay and pray 
for grass only, but everything they do 
to the lawn favors the dandelion. Just 
as soon as the chestnut tree’s character- 
istics go ungratified, so-called disease 
will surely set in, one variety after an- 
other, until the tree finally disappears. 
I believe energy spent in fighting is 
waste; the way to overcome the evil 
is to cultivate the good. The environ- 
ment which maintains the desirable 
will always starve the undesirable. 


C. B. WHITNALL. 


wow ow 
More About the Blight 


Epitor CONSERVATION : 

Reading in your current November 
number the article on “The Blight on 
Chestnut Trees,” in which is reaffirmed 
the failure to discover a remedy for 
that blight, I believe you may be inter- 
ested in what seems to have been a 
successful remedial course of treatment 
of a “blighted’’ small, scattered chest- 
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nut grove near Charlottesville, Va. It 
was applied about four years ago, just 
after the excessively rainy spell that 
summer. The treatment consisted: 
first, in baring some of the roots of the 
trees; second, in spraying the foliage 
with what I believe was ‘Bordeaux 
Mixture ;” and, third, in heavy doses of 
calomel, deposited in auger holes bored 
through the bark into the boles for sev- 
eral inches. 

Last summer I observed that some of 
the trees had died; some were suspi- 
ciously “stag sapping,” and some were 
thrifty. If the slap-dash treatment 
mentioned was helpful it probably was 
through the mercury used. The treat- 
ment was resorted to after the Agricul- 
tural Department of the United States 
had stated to me their lack of remedial 
knowledge in. the case. 

DeCourcy W. Tom. 

Baltimore, Md. 


woe oye 
Cats and Birds 


EpIToR CONSERVATION : 

In an article written for the maga- 
zine, CONSERVATION, on the subject of 
birds, their many enemies, and the great 
importance of their conservation as in- 
sect destroyers, cats were mentioned as 
being among their most active enemies. 
This may be true in some instances, but 
if not “cats,” how soon would the 
rodents multiply and make the life of 
the birds intolerable by their maraud- 
ing instincts ? 

One person who loves the birds, who 
has had bird houses built for them 
among the trees of the orchard and 
lawn and who takes pains to scatter 
crumbs in convenient places, has no 
fear of losing her pets by the devour- 
ing instincts of the cat. 

When the winter months are over 
and gone, this bird lover immediately 
makes provision for these feline mem- 


bers of the household, keeping them in 
partial durance while the nesting sea- 
son is in progress. At first it was 
rather difficult, for there is no creature 
less willing to be restrained than the cat, 
and yet she submits to the inevitable 
with a good grace if she knows that the 
restraint is not to be continuous. 

From the laundry-room of the old- 
fashioned house, which had several 
sunny but low windows, the cats, two 
in number, had been in the habit of 
leaving their dormitory for the garden 
in the morning hours by means of one 
of these windows which was left open 
for their convenience. One morning, 
however, they found that the space 
about the window was covered with 
wire, and a runway leading from this 
along the foundation of the house for 
about ten feet was also covered, but 
in this space was a carpet of leaves and 
straw. At first there was the usual be- 
moaning of their fate and vigorous 
efforts made to be released, but the 
household was deaf to their entreaties 
until a certain time in the day when they 
could be watched in their garden gam- 
bols and scolded if they even looked at 
a bird with longing eyes. 

It was but a little while before 
they grew perfectly contented with the 
arrangement of the sun-parlor, often 
lying asleep in one another’s arms in 
their contentment, while the birds built 
their nests all about the garden and 
sang in the trees without the slightest 
molestation. 

These well-disciplined cats even 
seemed to seek this sun-parlor after 
awhile as a place of safety. Here they 
could sleep unmolested and not with 
one eye open to watch for dogs or bad 
boys, and all the birds seemed to know 
that here was a veritable bird paradise, 
where no enemy would be allowed to 
interfere with their enjoyment. 

JEANIE OLIVER SMITH. 

Johnstown, N. Y. 




















THE DESTRUCTION OF AMERICAN 
FORESTS 


By RICHARD H, DOUAI BOERKER 


N TWENTY-FIVE years the tim- 

be: of the United States, on Gov- 

ernment reserves and _ private 
holdings, at the present rate of cutting, 
will be exhausted. It is utterly be- 
yond the possibility of the Forest Serv- 
ice to meet the situation and prevent 
trouble. One hope entertained is the 
Appalachian Forest.” This is the start- 
ling statement recently made by our 
Chief Forester, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 
and it strikes the key-note of the de- 
plorable condition of affairs now exist- 
ing in this country. It is a situation, 
that, if not met soon, will cause un- 
heard-of desolation and misery. France 
some years ago experienced a_ timber 
famine, and to-day she is spending $34 
an acre to reforest her watersheds. The 
same neglect is costing Italy $20 an 
acre. Why can’t we profit by the mis- 
takes of other nations, and meet the 
situation at once? Unfortunately, the 
majority of people in our country can- 
not reconcile themselves to the fact 
that, if this destruction continues, they 
will be the ones to suffer. Let us an- 
alyze the situation more closely. 

We lay the destruction of our for- 
ests to two general causes: first, to the 
irrational policy now in vogue for the 
conservation and use of our timber sup- 
plies, and, second, to the wasteful 
lumbering methods which are used 
throughout the country, and the poor 
protection given the forests against 
fires, insects, and animals. 

Under the irrational policy now in 
use we find two taxes that may be 
called the greatest enemies of our for- 
ests. The one is the tax on standing 
timber, which compels the holder of 
timber land to level his woodlands or 
lose on his investment. This system of 
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taxation taxes the timber as though it 
were a series of crops, whereas, it is 
really but one crop. The other tax 
which is helping to destroy our forests 
is the export tariff on wood pulp. This 
tax encourages the American dealer to 
send his wood for pulp to the European 
market and there sell it, often at a 
greater profit than he could in America. 
Thus we see that, in helping nations 
who are in a worse predicament than 
we, we are hastening our own ultimate 
shortage. 

While these taxes doubtless cause 
the greater part of the slaughter, still, 
the failure to use economic and con- 
servative methods in dealing with the 
forests results in the waste of enormous 
quantities of valuable timber. Let us 
see what some of these wasteful meth- 
ods are. When cutting timber, usually 
every available tree is used, regardless 
of its age, instead of cutting only the 
older ones and leaving the young ones 
to mature. In trimming the branches 
from the logs, the brush is allowed to 
remain wherever it happens to be 
thrown, instead of being piled up and 
burned, to make room for the young 
seedlings to grow. A great deal of 
waste results in cutting the tree too far 
from the ground. The stumps, when- 
ever it is convenient, should be as short 
as possible Often large logs fall in 
disadvantageous positions, and since it 
is no loss to the party cutting the tim- 
ber (he paying so much per thousand 
feet drawn out) it is left to rot. By far 
the greatest portion of the wooded area 
of this country is without protection 
from fires, insects and animals. In the 
Government reserves, where such pro- 
tection is given much attention, we 
find that only one one-thousandth of 
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one per cent. of the reserves were de- 
vastated by fires last year, causing the 
small loss of $76,000. Comparing with 
this the millions of dollars worth of 
timber consumed annually by fires in 
private holdings, one gets an idea of 
what conservative methods mean. It 
is very evident, then, that as long as 
we do not apply the principles of for- 
estry in preserving and using our 
woodlands, we cannot hope to stave off 
that inevitable famine which will leave 
desolation and misery in its wake. 
The result of this pernicious cutting 
of our forests is only too apparent. A 
timber famine is at our very door. 
Floods, caused by denuding mountain- 
sides of their forests, are causing enor- 
mous loss of life and property. Tur- 
bulent streams carry with them gravel 
and silt and deposit them in harbor and 
river channels, seriously menacing 
navigation. Rivers rise to from fifteen 
to twenty feet above normal height in 
the spring, but are only chains of stag- 
nant pools in summer. This inequal 
flow seriously affects the factories and 
mills along these rivers, because such 
establishments depend upon a regular 
flow of water. Water used for domes- 
tic purposes becomes polluted and in- 
sufficient. Our far-famed mountain 
regions are being deprived of their 
glory and grandeur; soon their beauty 
and recreative influences will be en- 
tirely destroyed. Where does this de- 
struction end? In what part of the 
country do we not notice its results? 
Let us now, by taking a familiar ex- 
emple, get a more definite picture of 
the situation. Let us consider pres- 
ent conditions in the East. The con- 
ditions here doubtless form a more 
striking picture than those in any other 
part of the country. It is here that 
the need for reform is felt the most. 
Seven-eighths of our population live 
here, and hence about seven-eighths of 
the commerce and industry of the coun- 
try is carried on here. Here, too, are 
situated the forests which, it is hoped, 
will some day supply the entire country 
with certain kinds of wood. Practi- 
cally all the wood-pulp used for the 
manufacture of our newspapers is 


made from the wood of these forests. 
The East has, also, the only hard-wood 
forests in the country. Can, then, their 
commercial value be overestimated? 
Besides being of great value commer- 
cially, these forests regulate the stream 
flow of the largest rivers in the East. 
The Merrimac, Connecticut, Hudson, 
Delaware, Potomac, Savannah, and 
Ohio revers are among the most im- 
portant that rise in the Appalachian 
mountains. Hundreds of cotton mills, 
pulp mills, and factories of various 
kinds are dependent upon the regular 
flow of these rivers. 

The Merrimac alone drives mills 
worth $100,000,000, employing 80,000 
people upon whom another 350,000 are 
dependent for support. In the Caro- 
linas and Georgia, over $40,000,000 is 
invested in cotton mills which must de- 
pend upon the equable flow of some of 
these rivers. In these mills over 60,- 
000 are employed, upon whom 250,000 
are dependent for support. If we could 
collect similar statistics of all the East- 
ern states we would see that we people 
in the East—about 70,000,000 in num- 
ber—are all dependent more or less di- 
rectly upon the wood and water of the 
Appalachian forest region. What hap- 
pens when we deprive these moun- 
tains of their forest covering is very 
evident. Floods in the southern Appa- 
lachians alone have in a single year 
destroyed over $20,000,000 worth of 
property, and have impoverished many 
thousands of people. Last year Pitts- 
burg experienced floods which caused 
enormous losses of life and property. 
Congress appropriates several million 
dollars annually for dredging river and 
harbor channels in the East. Instead 
of appropriating the millions for pre- 
serving the forests on the watersheds 
of our Eastern rivers, Congress spends 
them in paying for the damage done by 
their misuse, or, in other words—mill- 
ions for tribute, but not one cent for 
defense. This destruction not only robs 
us of our future wood supply, to say 
nothing of causing destructive floods 
and loss of life, but it deprives the 
mountains of their value as summer re- 
sorts, where thousands of care-worn 
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minds seek recreation annually. In the 
White Mountains more than 90,000 
acres of forest land have been laid 
bare in the last fifteen years. Is this 
world-famed mountain region, incom- 
parable for its magnificent mountain 
scenery; are these snow-capped peaks 
of the North which rise so sublimely 
into the beautiful, clear New Hamp- 
shire sky; are these snow-clad hills of 
the “Granite State” which are an end- 
less source of pleasure and recreation 
to thousands every year, are they to be 
marred completely by the woodman’s 
malicious ax? 

We have analyzed, more or less com- 
pletely the condition of affairs now 
prevalent in our country. We have 
seen what is causing the destruction of 
our forests and have noted—by way 
of example—the more important re- 
sults of the destruction. Let us now 
consider a few of the means by which 
the prominent men of our country hope 
to solve this serious problem. First of 
all, the tax on standing timber and 
the tariff on wood-pulp, the ‘greatest 
enemies of our forests, must be re- 
pealed. Money must be appropriated 
by the Federal and state authorities 
for the preservation of forests areas. 
Not only must we learn to make the 
best permanent use of our standing for- 
ests, but we must also plant new ones. 
We can readily see that every means 
of saving the American forests is de- 
pendent upon whether or not these de- 
structive taxes are repealed. Practi- 
cally everything hinges on this. A be- 
ginning of reform has already been 
made The tax on standing timber has 
been repealed in many states, and it 
has already succeeded in saving much 
valuable timber. The Government has 
already bought up over 160,000,000 
acres of forests for prservation. Sev- 
eral years ago a bill appropriating $5,- 
000,000 for preserving the forests of 
the Appalachian and White Mountains 
was introduced into Congress. Up to 
the present time it has not been passed. 
The representative newspapers and 
magazines of our country are helping 
the cause greatly by bringing before 
the people indisputable arguments why 








the forests should be preserved. The 
leading railroad companies and many 
important corporations are planting 
forests for their own use. The United 
States Forest Service and the Amer- 
can Forestry Association are doing 
everything in their power to make for- 
estry a household knowledge in the 
United States, and to convince holders 
of timber land that conservative lum- 
bering methods are the best, most eco- 
nomic and most permanent in their 
results. 

Although we are experiencing an era 
of reformation in the policies which 
control our timber and timber supplies, 
yet there is still lacking the public sen- 
timent and interest which ought to be 
manifested in an issue of so much im- 
port. The little that is being done is 
insignificant as compared to that which 
remains to be done. Unfortunately, 
the people do not realize the gravity 
of the situation. If they did, would 
they neglect such an important bill as 
the Appalachian Forest Bill? Or 
would they spend millions in dredginz 
channels and not one cent for pre- 
venting the silting up of those chan- 
nels? Prominent men have ascribed 
this inactivity and illogical method of 
procedure to the lack of initiative 
among the people and those that repre- 
sent them. One man says it is due to 
the “inertia of a great people, to disin- 
terestedness and to indifference.” These 
men maintain that, although it is not 
within the power of the average work- 
ing man to aid the cause financially or 
through the press, yet he is capable 
of voicing his sentiments to his friends 
and demanding their fulfilment on the 
ballot. This would help solve this im- 
portant problem. There may, however, 
be several different avenues of ap- 
proach in solving this problem, but 
whichever one we select, to quote the 
words of the editor of Forestry AND 
IRRIGATION, one thing is certain—the 
United States must adopt, and that 
speedily, a rational policy for the con- 
servation and use of her timber sup- 
plies.” It rests, then, with the Ameri- 
can people to adopt and enforce such 
a policy. 
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Power-house and Penstocks on a Western Mountainside, As Our Coal Supply Nears Exhaustion We Must More 
and More Depend on Water for Power, Heatand Light. Let Us Look After Our Remaining Water Powers 
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Forest Trees of the Pacific Slope 


HE appearance of “Forest Trees 

of the Pacific Slope” does not in 

any way fall short of what was 
expected. At the present time forest 
trees are playing an important part in 
our national conservation, and informa- 
tion on this subject of a practical na- 
ture is what the public seeks. There 
are numbers of tree books before us, 
but with few exceptions, and these too 
expensive for the average student, they 
are too technical or too incomplete. A 
book to be of real value as a text-book 
must be direct, simple, and comprehen- 
sive. These elements are very evident 
in “Forest Trees of the Pacific Slope.” 
The plainly worded and accurate de- 
scriptions, together with the natural- 
sized illustrations, cannot fail to ac- 
complish the purpose for which the 
book was written. Too much attention 
cannot be directed to a matter so vital 
as our forests and it is highly gratify- 
ing that the Forest Service authorizes 
the distributicn of such valuable litera- 
ture. Volume II will be devoted to 
trees of the Rocky Mountain region, 
and two others will take up the trees of 
the East and of the South. It is sup- 
posed that the shrubs of North America 
will be dealt with as fully as the trees. 
Particular interest is felt in the Rocky 
Mountain volume, as this covers the 
Southwest territory where so little has 
been done to acquaint us with the arbo- 
rescent flora of that important region. 
Mr. Sudworth’s ability to accomplish 
the arduous task assigned him is un- 
questioned. Any literature on trees 
bearing his name inspires enthusiastic 
interest among students and teachers, 
and the deference of his fellow-workers 
in the science of forestry. 

ve 
To Connect the Atlantic with the Gulf 


2 pon Mississippi Atlantic Inland Wa- 

terway Association at its convention 

at Columbus, Ga., last month, declared 

itself strongly in favor of connecting the 
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Gulf of Mexico with the Atlantic Ocean 
by the construction of a ship canal 
across the Peninsula of Florida. The 
estimated cost of such a canal is $50,- 
000,000; it would shorten the route 
from the Atlantic to the Gulf ports by 
over five hundred miles, and it has been 
calculated that it would attract a traffic 
of 60,000,000 tons a year. Such a canal 
would be of enormous benefit to south- 
ern and central American commerce, 
and in a few years, when the Panama 
Canal has become an actuality, this ben- 
efit would be immeasurably increased. 

The proposed Florida canal, however, 
is only part of a larger project which 
is thoroughly deserving of support and 
which only waits the favorable action 
of Congress. All the way southward 
from the Bay of Massachusetts the 
topography of the coast facilitates and 
invites the creation of a series of wa- 
terways which will make it possible for 
sea-going vessels to pass from Boston 
to New Orleans nearly the whole dis- 
tance through natural or artificial inland 
channels. Some of the necessary work 
has already been accomplished by pri- 
vate enterprise. Canals which only 
need to be deepened to serve as links 
in the chain traverse New Jersey and 
Delaware, while a private company is 
engaged in opening a passage across 
the narrow, sandy strip of land which 
now compels the making of a long de- 
tour around Cape Cod. Steps have also 
been taken toward the enlargement of 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal to 
the extent demanded by the require- 
ments of modern commerce, and it may 
be expected that Congress, whose fail- 
ure to act in the matter at its last 
session did it no credit, will not much 
longer delay to provide the legislation 
upon which the project waits. 

It will be the less likely to do so 
if those who appreciate the immense 
desirability of the vast improvement in 
contemplation will resolutely keep up 
and energetically prosecute the agita- 
tion in which they are engaged. That 
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is the only way to accomplish the de- 
sired result. Congress will not act 
except under the pressure of public 
opinion, and every section which has 
a direct interest in the inland water- 
ways program should make its voice 
heard and its influence felt in this con- 
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Pan-American Irrigation Congress Suggested 


[N THE course of his address on 
irrigation in Latin America at the 
National Irrigation Congress at Al- 
buquerque, last October, Hon. John 
Barrett, Director of International Bu- 
reau of American Republics, urged that 
Central and South America be included 
in the future activities of the Congress. 
Along this line Mr. Barrett said: 


“I want to make a recommendation which 
may be worthy of your careful consideration. 
It is that the National Irrigation Congress 
meeting here in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
in 1908, take steps toward holding two or 
three years from now, or at some date in 
1910 or IQII, a great International Pan- 
American Irrigation Congress, to which each 
one of the twenty Latin American republics 
will be invited to send delegates and ex- 
perts. 

“Such a proposition carefully directed 
would surely meet with favorable response 
by our sister nations and would be the means 
of vastly benefiting, by mutual exchange of 
views and reports, irrigation undertakings 
in all America. It would be highly advisa- 
ble that a committee should be appointed by 
this convention to consider the carrying out 
of this plan and to ask the National Con- 
gress at Washington to make a reasonable 
appropriation to cover the participation of 
the United States. 

“Such appropriation would give a gov- 
ernment sanction and require the appoint- 
ment of government delegates, which would 
insure the actual interest and participation 
of the other American republics. As a 
special corollary to this main proposition, I 
would suggest further, as a step of interna- 
tional courtesy which would please not onlv 
our great and prosperous neighbor, Mexico, 
but all Latin America, that the national and 
private irrigation interests of Mexico be 
particularly invited to cooperate with those 
of the United States in preparing for, and 
extending invitations to, such a Pan-Ameri- 
can gathering. 

“With this idea, moreover, goes the highly 
tempting possibility of holding this interna- 
tional congress in Mexico City, the great 
capital of a nation which is second only to 


the United States in planning and support- 
ing the movement for reclamation of arid 
areas and for the conservation of natural 
resources. ‘he years I9I1O or IQII are men- 
tioned, instead of 1909, because it would be 


“impossible to do the preliminary work nec- 


essary and secure the acceptance of foreign 
governments prior to IgI0.” 
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Miami and Erie Waterways to Become Ship 
Canal 


I sa work of converting the Miami 
& Erie Canal, running northward 
from Cincinnati across the State of 
Ohio, into a ship canal has progressed 
so far that Charles Nauts, Superintend- 
ent of the Northern Division, states that 
by next May the first fifty miles of the 
canal from Cincinnati north will be 
ready for use by craft of 150 tons ca- 
pacity. Mr. Nauts states that the new 
locks in course of preparation are ninety 
feet in length with a sixteen-foot water- 
way. It is not proposed to widen the 
channel materially, but it is being made 
considerably deeper. It is also an- 
nounced that the work of enlarging the 
canal throughout its entire length will 
be prosecuted vigorously, and, while no 
definite dates are set, it is believed that 
within the next five or six years the 
canal will be in operation from the 
Lakes to the Ohio River. 


wwe 
Mr. Pinchot and the Farmers 


N A letter written to Hon. Frank 

C. Goudy, president of the Sixteenth 
Annual Irrigation Congress, held at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., in September, 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot, United States 
Forester, after expressing his regret at 
being unable to attend the congress, 
added some expressions of opinion in 
regard to the American farmer, irriga- 
tion, or otherwise. Mr. Pinchot has 
for so long been believed, by certain 
elements in the West, to know nothing 
about anything but forestry—and, ac- 
cording to Field and Farm, Judge D. C. 
Beaman and others, not much about 
that—that it will come as a surprise to 











read what he has to say in regard to 
the farmers of the country. His letter 
» Judge Goudy follows: 


Hon. Frank C. Goudy, President, Sixteenth 
National Irrigation Congress, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 


My Dear Jupce Goupy: As I have al- 
ready written you, I regret more than I can 
easily say that I cannot be with you at Al- 
buquerque this year. For a number of years 
past I have attended every session of the 
National Irrigation Congress, and at the 
more recent ones I have been honored as 
the bearer of a message from the President, 
whose interest in irrigation never flags. This 
fall, under his orders, I am trying to do cer- 
tain work on the National Conservation, and 
the Commission on Country Life, and that 
is why I am unable to come. 

Ever since I came to have first-hand 
knowledge of irrigation, I have been im- 
pressed with the peculiar advantages which 
surround the irrigation rancher. The high 
productiveness of irrigated land, resulting in 
smaller farm units and denser settlement, as 
well as the efficiency and alertness of the 
irrigator, have combined to give the irri- 
gated regions very high rank among the most 
progressive farming communities of the 
world. Such rural communities as those of 
the irrigated west are useful examples for 
the consideration of regions in which life is 
more isolated, has less of the benefits of co- 
operation, and generally has lacked the stim- 
ulus which has sent the men whom this con- 
gress represents so far along on the road to 
the ideal country life. It is for this reason 
that I venture to send you the following 
considerations bearing on the work of the 
Presiaent’s Commission on Country Life— 
because you have gone so far on the road he 
wants others to follow. 

The object of education in general is to 
produce in the boy or girl, and so in the man 
or woman, three results. First, a sound, 
useful, and usable body; second, a flexible, 
well-equipped, and well-organized mind; alert 
to gain interest and assistance from contact 
with nature and cooperation with other 
minds ; and third, a wise and true and valiant 
spirit, able to gather to itself the higher 
things that best make life worth while. The 
use and growth of these three things, body, 
mind, and spirit, must all be found in any 
effective system of education. 

The same three-fold activity is equally 
necessary in a group of individuals. Take, 
for example, the merchants of a town, who 
have established a Chamber of Commerce 
or Board of Trade. They have three ob- 
jects: First, sound and profitable business ; 
second, organized cooperation with each 
other to their mutual advantage, as in set- 
tling disputes, securing satisfactory rates 
from railroads, and inducing new industries 
to settle among them; and third, to make 
their town more beautiful, more healthful, 
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and generally a better place to live in. Take 
a labor union as another example, and you 
will find the same three-fold purpose. A 
good union admits only good workmen to 
membership in its sound body; the members 


* get from the union the advantages of organ- 


ized cooperation in selling their labor to the 
best advantage; and in addition they enjoy 
certain social advantages often of overwhelm- 
ing importance. 

The practical value of organization and 
cooperation is obvious, and they are being 
utilized very widely in nearly every branch 
of our national life. But what is the case 
with the farmer? The farmers are the only 
great body of our people who remain for 
the most part substantially unorganized. The 
merchants are organized, the wage-workers 
are organized, the railroads are organized. 
The men with whom the farmer competes 
are organized to get the best results for 
themselves in their dealings with him. The 
farmer is engaged, usually without the as- 
sistance of organization, in competing with 
these organizations of other groups of citi- 
zens. Thus the farmer, the man on whose 
product we all live, contends almost single- 
handed against his highly organized com- 
petitors. 

How have the agricultural schools and col- 
leges and the departments of agriculture of 
state and Nation met this situation? Largely 
by the assertion, in word or in act, that 
there is only one thing to be done for the 
farmer. So far as his personal education is 
concerned they have tried to give him a 
sound body, a trained mind, and a wise and 
valiant spirit. But so far as his calling is 
concerned they have stopped with the body. 
They have said in effect: We will help the 
farmer to grow better crops, but we will 
take no thought of how he can get the best 
returns for the crops he grows, or of how 
he can utilize those returns so as to make 
them yield him the best and happiest life. 

It is not wise to stop the education of a 
boy or a girl with the body, and to neglect 
the mind and the spirit. But we have done 
the equivalent of that in dealing with farm 
life. We have done more, and have done it 
more effectively, for the farmer along the 
line of better crops than any other nation. 
But we have done little, and far less than 
many other nations, for better business and 
better living on the farm. Hereafter we 
shall need not only the work of departments 
of agriculture in state and nation, such as 
we have now, but we shall need to have 
added to their functions such duties as will 
make them departments of rural business and 
rural life as well. Our departments of ag- 
riculture should cover the whole field of the 
farmers’ life. It is not enough to touch 
only one the three great country problems, 
even though that is the first in time and in 
importance. 

Of course, we all realize that the grow- 
ing of crops is the great foundation on which 
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the well-being not only of the farmer but of 
the whole Nation must depend. First of all 
we must have food. But after that has been 
achiever, is there nothing more to be done? It 
seems to me clear that farmers have as much 
to gain from good organization as merchants, 
plumbers, carpenters, or any of the other 
trades and businesses of the United States. 
After we have secured better crops, the next 
logical and inevitable step is to secure bet- 
ter business organization on the farm so that 
each farmer shall get from what he grows 
the best possible return. 

Consider what has been accomplished in 
Ireland through agricultural cooperation. 
The Irish have discovered that it is not 
good for the farmer to work alone. Since 
1894 they have been organizing agricultural 
societies to give the farmer a chance to sell 
at the right time and at the right price. The 
result is impressive. In Ireland there are 
354 creameries producing about half the but- 
ter exported. There are 40,000 farmers in 
the societies for cooperative selling, which, 
as we know, in this country, means better 
prices. The re are 261 agricultural credit so- 
cieties with a membership of 15,000, and a 
capital of more than $200,000. There are 
other agricultural societies with 20,000 mem- 
bers. In a word, in Ireland, which we have 
been apt to consider as far behind us in all 
that relates to agriculture, there are 925 ag- 
ricultural societies with an annual business 
of $50,000,000. Since 1894 their total business 
was more than $300,000,000. 

But after the farmer has begun to make 
use of his right to combine for his advan- 
tage in selling his products and buying his 
supplies, is there nothing else he can do? 
As well might we say, that after the body 
and the mind of a boy have been trained, 
he should be deprived of all those associa 
tions with his fellows which make life worth 
living, and to which every child has an in- 
born right. Life is something more than a 
matter of business. No man can make his 
life what it ought to be by living it merely 
on a business basis. There are things 
higher than business. What is the reason 
for the enormous movement from the farms 
into the cities? Not simply that the business 
advantages in the city are better, but that 
the city has more conveniences, more excite- 
ment, and more facility for contact with 
friends and neighbors—in a word, more life. 
There ought then to be attractiveness in 
country life such as will make the country 
boy or girl want to live and work in the 
country, such that the farmer will understand 
that there is no more dignified calling than 
his own, none that makes life better worth 
living. The social or communitv life of the 
country should be put by the farmer, for 
no one but himself can do it for him, on 
the same basis as social life in the city, through 
the country churches and societies, through 
better roads, country telephones, rural free 
delivery, parcels post, and whatever else will 
help. The problem is not merely to get bet- 
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ter crops, not merely to dispose of crops 
better, but in the last analysis to have hap- 
pier and richer lives of men and women on 
the farm. 

I have ventured to lay this statement be- 
fore you because irrigators are natural lead- 
ers in this great movement, and to urge 
you to add this problem to the others in 
which the interest and activity of the Na- 
tional Irrigation Congress have been of such 
effect and value to the whole Nation. 

With all good wishes for the success of 
the Albuquerque meeting, and with renewed 


regret that I cannot be with you, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Grrrorp PINCHOT. 
we eo 


Investigations of Water Resources of the Ohio 
Valley 


HE United States Geological Sur- 
vey will continue its investigations 
of the water resources of the Ohio Val- 
ley during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1908, and will add several im- 
portant special researches in this area. 
The work involved consists princt- 
pally of the daily measurement of the 
flow of rivers and their small tribu- 
taries, in order to get an authorita- 
tive record of the amount of water that 
passes out of the rivers into the main 
stream during the several seasons of 
the year. Data of this character must 
from the basis of all important water- 
supply developments, such as improve- 
ments for the prevention of floods, the 
development of water power, and the 
improvement of navigation. 

The Ohio Valley work has become 
so important that the area has been 
included in a special district, which 
during the coming year will have the 
exclusive attention of a picked corps 
of men. Headquarters for the work 
have been established in the Federal 
Building, at Newport, Ky., which is 
close to the geographic center of the 
area and is in convenient communica- 
tion with all the tributaries of the 
Ohio. 

For a long time it has been evident 
that more minute studies of stream 
flow should be made in the tributaries 
of the Ohio that run off the Appa- 
lachian Mountains. With the funds 
at the command of the Survey it is 
not possible to undertake all of this 
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work at the present time, but a begin- 
ning has been made by selecting the 
Kanawha drainage basin for special 
study, and during the next year, if the 
appropriations to be made by Congress 
will permit, the work will be extended 
to adjacent basins, such as the Monon- 
gahela, Kentucky, Green, and Cumber- 
land. 

The Ohio Valley is commercially the 
most important of all the interior river 
countries, and as this valley has been 
visited by extremely destructive floods, 
the work of the Survey will be of 
great value. It is also becoming evi- 
dent that the enormous amount of 
water power available in this area has 
not been generally realized and a part 
of the Survey’s work will be to deter- 
mine more accurately the extent of 
this power and the points at which 
it may be advantageously utilized. 


ww 
Deep Well-drilling 


OR many months a big well-drilling 

machine had been boring into the 
dry ground of the Black Hills region of 
South Dakota alongside the track of 
the Burlington Railroad at Edgemont. 
Down went the drill—soo, a thousand, 
2,000, 2,500 feet—until the native on- 
lookers wonered whether the railroad 
company had fixed no limit to the bore 
and was simply “going it blind” in- 
definitely. The company’s intention 
was very definite, inded. Its officials 
had been informed by a geologist of 
the United States Geological Survey 
that a good supply of water would be 
found in a certain stratum of rock that 
lay at a depth of about 3,000 feet. This 
geologist had made a study of the sur- 
face outcrops of the rocks of the re- 
gion, and had based his prediction on 
that study. And having faith in the 
prophecy, the company determined to 
drill to that depth. It was not neces- 
sary, however, to bore quite to the 
denth of 3,000 feet, for when the drill 
had gone down 2,980 feet water 
gushed out at the rate of 350 gallons 
a minute and the faith reposed in the 








judgment of the geologist was justified. 
This water supply fills a need which is 
so urgent that if anything should hap- 
pen to destroy this well, the railroad 
company would not hesitate to bore its 
counterpart. 

That appeal should be made to the 
science of geology to state positively 
the occurrence, location, and charac- 
ter of various deep-lying formations 
and from a study of only the surface 
formations to designate a water-bearing 
stratum at a depth so great as this 
well was driven seems incredible to 
the lay mind; but such determinations 
are common. Extensive areas have 
been thus mapped underground by 
the Geological Survey, and the maps 
have been accompanied by descrip- 
tions of the character and age of the 
different rock and earth strata so defi- 
nite that it would seem as if the regions 
so surveyed must have been sampled 
with a core drill at frequent intervals. 
The great Dakota artesian basin, 
which extends over an enormous area, 
has been accurately mapped, as have 
also many other smaller but hardly less 
important basins. 

Water is the most useful and neces- 
sary of our mineral resources. Unlike 
most of the others, it is renewable and 
can be utilized over and over, again 
and again, by man so long as the phe- 
nomena of evaporation and _ precipita- 
tion continue; but this does not mean 
that the conservation of the resource 
is not necessary. River supplies can 
be largely diminished through the de- 
struction of the sources by fores‘ 
denudation and otherwise, and arte- 
sian basins also can be exhausted or 
seriously injured through wasteful 
misuse. Local statutes that require 
the capping of wells when not in use 
should, if necessary, be enacted an‘ 
strictly enforced to prevent such 
waste—such statutes as have been 
enacted in many sections for the pre- 
vention of waste of natural gas and 
petroleum. Artesian basins are of 
especially great value, since many of 
them are located in regions where the 
surface water supply is very scant. 


a 


RON RENIN, TN, 
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Don’t Let the Old Trees Die 


Young trees may not equal the old ones in size 
and beauty during your life. Insecticides, ferti- 
lizers, bolting, pruning, tree surgery, and cavity- 
filling are only part of the practical means of 
restoring sick and dying trees to health and 
beauty. We examine estates, suggest improve- 
ments in planting new stock, and direct the work 
of saving diseased trees and shrubs. Trained as- 
sistants equipped with proper tools are furnished 
when desired. A booklet entitled ‘‘ The Care of 
Trees’ is sent on request. 


H. L. FROST & CO., The Pioneer Tree Specialists 
Landscape Foresters and Entomologists 
Before Treatment of Arlington, Mass. Stamford, Conn, After Treatment of 
Cavities White Plains, N. Y. Cavities 


Philippine Bureau of (Orchids Orchids 
| 
Forestry | We are the largest Orchid Growers in the 


| United States. 
WANTED—Two foresters with field experience. | 
Minimum salary, $1,600. Travel expenses al-| ur Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 


lowed, also liberal leave privileges. | Orchids ie now ready and may be had on ap- 
At least seven months’ interesting field work | 








| plication. 
per year. | 
For information concerning travel allowance to Manila, 
Civil Service rules, health conditions; in fact any informa- | Orchid Growers LAGER @ HURRELL 
tien in regard to the Islands, apply to the Bureau of and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 
} 


Insular Affairs, War Department, Washington, D.C. | 


Evergreens and Forest Trees) HENRY E. BURR 
for Reforestation | Landscape Architect 


I make a specialty of growing Evergreens and | > , j- 
Forest tree seedlings and transplants for Forestry Importer and Grower of Speci 
men Evergreens and Trees 

















purposes and can offer in immense quantities at 
lowest prices all the most important varieties, | 
such as White Pine, Scotch Pine, Jack Pine, 
Ponderosa Pine, Norway Spruce, White Bascned NURSERIES 

Red Spruce, Balsam Fir, Douglas Fir, etc., also H ORANGE, N. J. 
Catalpa Speciosa, Black I ocust, Red Oak, White SOUT GE, 
Oak, Burr Oak, Black Oak, Chestnut Oak, Hick-|] TELEPHONE, 2001 ORANGE 
ory, Walnut, Chestnut, Beech, European Larch | 
and many others. I am the largest collector of | 
tree seeds in America, having collectors in all the 
most important collecting districts in this country 


and Europe. No seeds leave our warehouse unless F. R a M E ] E R 


they test up to the same high degree of germi- | 


nation which we demand for our own plantings. | CONSULTING FORESTER 


Correspondence is solicited from parties who con- 
template purchasing material for Forestry plant- | 
ing, for timber, railroad ties, fence posts and all | 
commercial purposes, and information relative to 
care, culture, growth, soil, and varieties suited for 
different localities, etc., cheerfully given upon/|| TIMBER ESTIMATES, WORKING PLANS, FOREST 
request. | APPRAISEMENT, TREE PLANTING, 

TREE SURGERY 


D. HILL—THE DUNDEE NURSERIES | Advice on profitable handling of woodlots, forest 














1 Broadway, New York 


tracts, beautifying country estates. Work ea 
DUNDEE, ILL. | = Seventeen years experience in the United 
tates. 








“Dundee Grown” Trees Have Been Famous 
for Over Half a Century | 
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of reliable firms and agencies. The Advertising 
the announcements in all cases, 
zine. 
subscribers to this magazine; 


given, 





The following advertisements of Real Estate, Farm Lands, 
Manager of CONSERVATION has _ investigated 


and feels safe in recommending the advertisers to the readers of the maga- 
The services of this department are free to all members of The American Forestry Association and 
advice in regard to the purchase of Real Estate advertised in our pages is gladly 
and our readers are urged to make the fullest use of our services in all matters pertaining to the 
purchase of advertised Real Estate, of whatever character, no matter where it is located. 


Real Estate, Farms, etc. 


Timber Lands, etc., are the announcements 








NEW YORE 


N,OOOACRES 


TITLES PERFECT 


Timberland in Alabama on new railroad. Will 
cut 8,000 feet merchantable lumber. Will sac- 
‘rifice for quick sale at $6.00 per acre. Under- 
aid with 3 seams best coal and fine iron ore. 


J. F. WEATHERS & COMPANY 


1326 Broadway, New York 


VIRGINIA 





Summer homes, hunting preserves, and farms, in Old | 
Virginia. Write, 


W. E. LAWSON 
Hampton, Va. 


Timber Lands and Farms 


Re NO Do aivsvccne o4-00de¥0 S. Carolina 
B00 BETOR. TR. cs ncccwcces scvcsses S. Carolina 
Re NE Dian cw siceneiewenases West Virginia 
BE MOO- OHPOE BRi ocdccecesiesceoens Western N. Carolina | 
COO BETES IM... .ccccccs 2 e's er ne N. Carolina 
BOS0 BETCS Boo cccccvvevecsscuos Georgia 
2,000,000 acres IM........eeeeseeeeee Florida 
35,000 acres in....... pide eS: Grane atl Mississippi 
30,000 acres in..... SEweee ews seeds S. Carolina 


For Sale by 


H. €. HOGGARD & C0. 


NORFOLK, VA. 





FOR SALE 


300 acres, Loudoun County blue-grass farm, five 
minues walk from railroad station at Leesburg; 2 
tine houses, one of 14 rooms, all modern improve- 
ments, furnace heat, slate roof. Cost $18,000 to 
build, the other house has 8 rooms, porehes, and 
fine barns and out-buildings, all in first-cluss condi- 
tion. Price. $45,000. No. 2—828 acres. Genuine 
‘ime-stone blue-grass land. Which is the old home 
of Admiral Chilton, who was one of the founders of 
the U. S. Navy. It has a nice house of 13 rooms, 
and all kinds of out-buildings in first-class condi- 
tion. all nicely fenced. The water supply is never 
failing. This farm has been pronounced by the 
1. S. Government as the best agricultural land in 
the state for blue-grass and grain. Price $21,000. 
Terms, to suit purchaser. 
Bulletin sent on application. 


J. W. BAUCKMAN & SON 
Real Estate Brokers Herndon, Va. 
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TWO TIMBER BARGAINS 


No. 465.-—14,000 acres, iron and timber land, in Bath 
and Rockwell Counties, Va. Second-growth timber, some 
merchantable; land lies well and is good grazing land for 
sheep orcattle. $1.25 per acre. 

OQ. 46.—41,576 acres in Bath, Highland and Augusta 
Counties, Va. Best virgin tract of white oak now stand- 
ine in Virginia. All easy logging proposition, 10 to 12 
miles from C. & O. Ry. Road would have a water grade on 
Mill Creek—all easy grades. 160,000,000 feet saw timber, 
7s per cent. of which is white oak of finest quality, be- 
sides tan bark, ties and other timber. Owuer would consider 
offer of $8.00 per acre. 


Prospective Investors, Look This Over! 
J. W. Guinn, Goshen, Virginia 


Timber Lands, Farms and Summer Resorts 

















OLD VIRGINIA FARMS «5. 


Low Prices, Mild Climate Free Illustrated 
Catalog. Largest list Farms in State. This 
is the country for the Northern Farmer. 
We want to hear from every man 
who desires to better_his condition. 
Casselman & Co., Richmond, 
Lurence Casselanen, Former Auditor McLean (County, N D. 
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VIRGINIA INVESTMENTS 


J. NELSON GARNETT, Real Estate and Loan Agent, CULPEPER, VA. 


High-class Loans and Mortgages our Specialty 


Choicest homes and investments of every description in Northern or Viedmont Virginia, 


of the world, and the booming Southland, within sixty miles of Washington. 


Write for property list and other information. 


the garden spot 
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Tall Timber 


and 


Grazing Farms 


HAVE ffor sale a 2,300 acre 
| tract of white oak timber 

(every acre of which is well 
timbered) four miles from C. & 
O. Railroad. This is the prettiest, 
tallest, straightest, biggest and 
healthiest white oak that can 
be found in the United States. 





It lies comparatively level, all 
slopes very gently in one direction, 
thus making it one of the cheapest 
logging propositions in the coun- 
try. This tract will cut 12 M 
feet to the acre and will run 85 
oe cent. white oak, the balance 
eing poplar and hickory of the 
finest quality. 


For further particulars, address 


T.M.GATHRIGHT| 


Coal, Iron Ove and 
Timber Land 


COVINGTON, VIRGINIA 





l PENNSYLVANIA 





Philadelphia Farm Agency 





E represent 800 owners of farms near 
Philadelphia ; where farms are cheaper 
and markets are better than near any large 
city in this country. I can sell a good 50- 
acre farm for $2,500 to $4,000. Write and tell 
us your requirements; we have the properties. 





E. H. TRENCHARD, Farm Specialist 
1230 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beautiful Country Home 


97 acres located southwest of North Wales on Walnut 
Street 4% mile from the Station. The improvements con- 
sist of a finestone mansion, and a large tenant house built 
of stone. Large stone and frame barn, and all outbuildings, 
spring and spring house, with ram forcing water to the 
house and barn, Fine stream of water flows through the 
farm. Fine meadow pasture. All buildings and fences are 
inorder. All crops, stock and implements go with the farm, 

Price of this splendid farm is only $23,000. 

Thisis one of the finest farms in this section of the coun- 
try, and cost the owner more than the price aske 


WM. J. WEATON 


| Farm and Timber Lands Mortgages Negotiated 
Estates Managed 











49 North Thirteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


New Jersey Sea Shore 


FOR SUMMER HOMES OR INVESTMENTS 
Write Us. Correspondents Wanted 


SEA SHORE & SUBURBAN EX. 


520 Real Estate Building, Phila. 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA REAL ESTATE 


| Farm lands, ofl lands, coal lands. 2,000 acres 
| tested coal lands, with 6 to 8 million ft. pine 
| and oak virgin timber, $45 per acre. 





| 
| 


Town and city property. Write for wants 


| 
ta Porum Realty Co., Parumt Okla. 


_ WEST VIBG TxTA 


A. G.WYNKOOP 


Fine farms, fine orchards, ore, 
coal and timber lands for sale 


CHARLES TOWN, JEFFERSON CO., W. VA. 
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STOCK 


of the 


Green River Coal Mining Company 
FOR SALE 


HOLDINGS.—This company has contracted for 18,000 acres of coal 
land in the noted Southwestern Kentucky Coal Field, 7,500 acres of 
which has been thoroughly tested, the title perfected and deeded to the 
company. 

COAL.—According to the report of the Kentucky State Mine In- 
spector, and the U. 8. Geological Report, there are 12 separate seams 
of coal underlying this field. Two of the upper seams, the ones, 
usually operated, aggregate 11 feet, and will mine over 10,000 tons of 
coal per acre, the quality of which compares favorably with Pittsburg 
coal. These two are surface seams, and easily mined. 


LOCATION.—This land is located on the Green River, in Ohio 
and Muhlenberg Counties, Kentucky, on the L. & N. R. R., and near 
the I. C. R. R., 1,000 miles nearer the southern market than the Pitts- 
burg field. The Green River is navigable all the year, and empties 
into the Ohio River below the rapids and danger points therein. The 
location of this field should give it practically a monopoly of the 
southern coal trade when fully operated. 

INVESTMENT.—Coal property is increasing very rapidly in value, 
and will continue to do so until the supply is exhausted. This com- 
pany’s holdings can be mined and marketed as cheaply as any field in 
existence; leased to an operating company, at from 6 to 10 cents per 
ton royalty, or held for future sale at a handsome profit. Viewed 
from any standpoint, this stock as an investment, is absolutely safe, 
and far better than lending money at the usual rate and security. 
Buy this stock. It will make you money. 


Full information and terms will be furnished on application. 


Tri-State Investment & Security Co. 
Union Trust Building Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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CONNECTICUT 








Chas. M. Slater 


? REAL ESTATE 








|MEXICAN PBCAN-OKAS CANDY 


The finest locality for city and rural 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


estates on the north shore of Long Island 
Sound, 50 minutes from New York City. -." =e er eg Mr Pylon pn _attatying. 
= . nae. $e. a ele =¢. Made of freshly shelle ecan Nuts and carefully blen 

Electric Service unsurpassed. Beautiful sugars. Rich in nutriment—sustaining—healthful. Pecan 


views on our hills. Communication solicited. | Nuts contain practically all of the important nutritive ele- 

| ments. Our blend of sugar adds the necessary properties 

ROOM 2, QUINTARD BLOCK | to make a perfect food. We will send you a box (nearly 2 

? | pounds) anywhere in the world, all charges prepaid, for a 
Atlantic Square Stamford, Conn. || “Hat Sal matied at cur risk. 





BROWNLEY'S, Dept. K, 1203-5G St. Washington, RGALSs. 


Se i =a Send for Our New Booklet—It’s Free 














Ideal System of Water Supply 


If there’s a spring or stream on your ground, you | ~ I : | . 3¢ 
can have, at small expense, a continuous supply of O R S R ° y years old, 
running water delivered under strong pressure for under - gradu- 


ase in the kitchen, bathroom, laundry,stable and for 
spraying the garden, by simply installing a iate, a1 years’ experience, want suit- 


Niagara —— | able position. Address, GERGELY, 
Hydraulic Ram ¢ '147 Hawthorne Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 


W orks automatically, requires no atten- 
tion and is cheaper than any other pump = 















or power. Don't installany water 
system unti , you y rite fora copy 
of our catal * B,” which ex- 
plains our n thos Land gives you 


the cost. ch ask for our guar- 
anteed estir We furnish 
Caldwell ro ywers and Tanks. | 





Niacara Hyorautic Engine Co. 
140 Nassau Sr., New York, 
Factory : Cuester, Pa. 








Best quality Garden, Flower Jf 
and Farm Seeds, Alfalfa, 


Clover, Seed Potatoes. you 
Wewillsend free with f ask for 
catalog a packet of it. Write 


us today.Al- 
so have full 
line of Nursery 
Stock, RoseSs 
Plants and Bulbs. 
German Nurseries 


new lettuce seed 
“May King’’the 
best head let- 
tuce ever 



























> Box 106 Beatrice, Neb. 
sonia iii: 00900000000000000O 
+ a 4 OOO www i a i a a ww 
® e 
eA R ; 
A Running Water Supply Plant 3 
g 3 Goerz Dagor Lens 
® that takes care of itself—furnishes its own power—re- % . : : 
© uires no attention or repairs—thatis what you getina 6 is so constructed as to meet ev ery re- 
® > quirement of the amateur and profes- 
_ 18 RIFEHYDRAULIC RAM 3) stement of the 2 
,) mS ® sional photographer. 
E ® Raises water 30 feet for every foot offallfromany © a ae 
> nearby stream, spring or pond. Any ca- © @ It has all the qualities necessary to 
® pacity for all Home and Farm uses, Irri- © produce perfect caper 
© gation, Town Plants, Railroaa Tanks, etc. ¢ Ask f , i ee XL. shutt 
3 Fee coat, eh in eticlency. Sletten 4 po igen nrre eeiggrent ne 
$ “a Estimates and Book Free. 3 Your dealer or from us. Mention this magazine. 
> —— RIFE ENGINE CO mS C. P. Goerz American Optical Company 
> s ¢ Office and Factory: 79 East 130th Street, New York 
2 2172 Trinity Bullding, . Dealers’ Distrib- Chicago: Jackson & Semmelmeyer 
3 New York 9% cilia Agencies: tam Peandioce : Micah & aaa 
- wy ss a a i i hh hh he he hi he 
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This Great World History 


SENT TO YOUR HOME FREE 


Just send your name and address on the coupon below—that is all you need to do. It does 
not cost one penny and as soon as your name and address is received a set of the World famous 
Library of Universal History will be sent to you prepaid. 


is the greatest opportunity ever offered —an V BEFORE in the annals of the publishing 
HERE opportunity for our readers to secure at less than half NE ER business have we seen such a bargain. We do 














price these fifteen beautiful volumes all printed from larze new type, not hesitate to recommend this offer to every reader of this magazine; 
embellished with over 100 double page maps and plans, 700 full page indeed we believe every family should own a standard World History, 
illustrations, many of which are in colors, and over 5,000 pages of for by knowing how other countries than ours are governed, it gives 
reading matter. us a better knowledge and higher appreciation of our own system of 





government and makes us better citizens. 

We will be glad to give you an opportunity to see for yourself and 
make your own decision after you have seen the beautiful binding, the 
magnificent illustrations and have read parts of this great History of 
man on earth. Then you can decide. Should you not wish to keep the 
work you will notify us and we will have it returned at our expense, 


This offer is made possible by the failureof the publishers, The 
Union Book Co., of Chicazo. Hundreds of sets of this work have been 
sold at $60.00 each and they are worth every cent of it, but we now 
name you a rock-bottom bankrupt price of only 50c after examination 
and $2.00 per month for 14 months. It is impossible to name a lower 
price for cash in full, as this is less than half the publisher’s price 






















and is made only to close out the few remaining sets quickly. The illustration of the books given here does aot du them justice; 
ee Soap es © realize ey are fou assume no obligation 

Before you decide to buy we invite you to examine this work in your Saas cae pene eeu meng ghey you simply ask for a 

own home for an entire week absolutely free of charge. and should you free examination in your own home without paying any one 

not want the books after examination we will have them returned at anything, and remember you can send the books back at our ex- 

our expense. We earnestly request you to examine this Library; pense, and remember, too, this bankrupt rock-bettom price of 

let your wife and children and friends see it. No better set of books 928 nO for this 360 00'| ibrary has been made pous- 

could be placed in the hands of children than this, it reads like a sible only on account of the failure of the Union 

thrilling novel, and is in fact a complete connected History of every Book Company, thus necessitating a receiv- 

country, nation and people from the bevinning of time to the present ers’ sale at a price which barely “covers 

year; the greatest World History ever written and endorsed by the cost of the paper and binding. 





scholars everywhere. 


Prof. George Fellows, of Indiana. says: ‘‘Most histories of the MAIL THE 


World are dreary compilations. This work, however, is clear, interest- 


ing and accurate."’ 
. Ex Vice-Pres. Stevenson says: ‘‘It is a complete record of the COUPON 


ehuman race and should find a place in every Library.’ 










€. Benjamin Andrews, Chancellor of the University of Nebr., 
says: ‘Its educational value in the home is sure to be very great."’ 





Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Uhicago, says: ‘‘These volumes will 
be of immense service in stimulating history study in our country. It 
is a work of real genius,”’ 









Prof. Dabney, of Virginia, says: ‘Southern readers will be 
gratified at the impartial spirit in which the war for South- 
ern independence is treated."’ 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat says: ‘This 
work invests the study of History with a new 
charm that will be felt by both young and old.”’ 


15 Massive Volumes 
Each volume 7 inches 
wide and 10 inches 
high; weight, 
boxed, nearly 


75 lbs. 
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For Sale by CONSERVATION, 1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
FORESTRY 


! 


FOREST MENSURATION. By Henry SoOLon Gravss, M.A. | 
A complete text book of this important subject and the | 


It deals with the 


tree, or stand, 


first written for American Foresters. 
determination of the volume of log, 
with the study of increments and yields. Price, $4.00 
ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY, THE. By B. E. FERNOW. 
This volume treats of forests and forestry from the 
standpoint of political economy, and is designed to fur- 
nish a trustworthy basis for formulating public policy. 
Price, $1.50 
FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY, A. By Fiuipert Roru. 
An outline of the general principles of forestry, written 
in simple, non-technical language, designed particularly 
for the beginner. Price, $1.10 
PRACTICAL FORESTRY, FOR BEGINNERS IN FOR- 
ESTRY, AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS, AND WOOD- 
LAND OWNERS. By JouN GirFrorD. A good general 
description of the principles of forestry with enough 
technical information to prepare the a. 

rice, $1.40 

HISTORY OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY OF PAMERT CA 
By J. E. DeresaueH. The first authoritative work of its 
kind yet issued, and one which will commend itself alike 
to the timber owner, lumberman, lumber manufacturer, 
or merehant, or student of economics. In four volumes 
bound in half leather. $5.00 per volume 


FOREST PLANTING. By H. NicHo.tas JarcHow. An il- 
lustrated treatise on methods and means of restoring de- 
nuded woodland. 


FORESTRY. (Schwappach.) 
‘‘Forstwissenschaft.’’ Price, 70c 


HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS, AND LIVE 
FENCES. By E. P. Powe... A treatise on the plant- 
ing, growth and management of hedges with 
tion concerning windbreaks and shelters. Price, 


NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY. 
ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, expository in its char- 
acter, is written in a style intended for the general 
reader, to whom it should convey a good idea of our 
forests forestry. Price, $2.00 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY. By ANDREW S. FULLER. A 
treatise on the propagation, planting and cultivation. 
with descriptions and the botanical and popular names 
of all the indigenous trees of the United States, and 
notes on a large number of the most valuable exotic 
species. Price, $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY. By Samus. B. 
GREEN. Prepared especially for students in elementary 
forestry and for the general reader who wishes to se- 
cure a general idea of forestry in North America. 

Price. $1.50 

SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS. By 
ALFRED GavuT. Illustrated from photographs by FRANK 
Sutciirre. This is a new volume in the English Country 
Life Library. Advice regarding selection and manage- 
ment to get satisfactory effects under adverse influence 
of closeness to seashore. Price, $1.75 


FOREST MANAGEMENT. By C. A. ScHENCK. Describes 
methods here and abroad to bring the most profit from 
all investments made in woodlands. Price, $1.25 


FOREST MENSURATION. By C. A. ScHENCK. Treats 
conditions in U. S. from mathematical and practical 
standpoint. Price, $1.25 


FOREST UTILIZATION. By C. A. ScuHmnck. First treatise 
on this in U. S. Covers logging, lumbering, sawmilling, 
cooperage, paper-making, and description of all industries 


An English translation of 


obtaining raw material from American forests. aicee 
é, $1. 
BILTMORE LECTURES ON SYLVICULTURE. By C. A. 


ScHENCK. Written from author’s long experience as for- 
ester of the Biltmore estate, where sylviculture has been 
practiced on a larger scale for a longer time than any- 
where else in U. S., and where results become more ap- 
parent from year to year. é€, $2.50 


FOREST POLICY. By C. A. ScHmNncK. (Second part.) 
Describes the various States of the Union under follow- 
ing heads: Area; physiography; distribution of forests; 
forest ownership; use of the forest; forestry movement; 
forest laws; forest reservation; irrigation. Price, $1.25 


informa- | 
70c | 


By | 


and | 


Price, $1.50 


| 








PROFESSION OF FORESTRY, THE. By Girrorp PIN- 
cHOT. A pamphlet containing an address on that sub- 
ject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot; alsoan address by Mr. Over- 
ton W. Price, on ‘‘Study in Europe for American For- 
est Students,’’ and a list of reference publications for 
students. €, 25c 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. 
authoritative volume on English 
pen of a well known forester, 


By A. C. Forsus. An 
forest methods from the 
that should prove of ir- 


terest to Americans. Price, $3.50 
FORSTWISSENSCHAFT. (Schwappach.) Price, 60c 
MANUAL OF FORESTRY. (Schlich.) Five volumes, com- 
plete, or separately, as follows (price, complete, $18.80); 
Vol. I. “FORESTRY POLICY IN THE BRITISH EM- 
PIRE.”’ Price, $2.40 

Vol. Il. “SYLVICULTURE.”’ Price, $3.20 
Vol. III. ‘FOREST MANAGEMENT.” Price, $3.60 
Vol. IV. “FOREST PROTECTION.” €, $4.80 
Vol. V. “FOREST UTILIZATION.”’ Price, $4.80 


This is perhaps the most authoritative work that has 
been issued on the technical side of forestry, translated 
from the German. 


WOOD. By G. S. Boutcer. An important new book for 
arboriculturists and forestry students. A manual of the 
natural history and industrial applications of the timbers 
of commerce. Cloth. 82 Illustrations. rice, $4 


FAMILIAR TREES. By Prof. G. S. Boutazr. Written 
by an eminent botanical authority, yet couched in lan- 
guage easily understood. The coloured plates are the 
work of celebrated artists, and are truthful and trust- 
worthy in every respect. A special feature is the series 
of photo-micrographic illustrations of sections of woods, 
Three volumes. Price, per volume, $1.50 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTI- 
FICATION OF SPECIES 


MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA 
(exclusive of Mexico). By CHARLES SPRaGUE SARGENT. 
A volume that presents in convenient form and with ex- 
cellent illustrations, authoritative information concerning 
the trees of North America. It is written in a manner 
that enables the reader to readily find to what family or 
species any particular tree belongs. €, $6.00 


AMERICAN WOODS. By Romeyn B. Hoven. A new de- 
parture in the publication of an authoritative work illus- 
trated with actual wood sections of the various species 
described. Three are given of each, viz.: radial, trans- 
verse, and tangential. Issued in ten parts, per part 

rice, $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. S. 
AND CANADA, EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
By Romegyn B. Hove. Pictorial description ‘see jo 
Two pages to each species; photo-engravings of trunk, 
leaves, flowers or fruit, section of wood, and map of dis- 
tribution, with botanical description, and brief other in- 
formation. 

Price, in buckram, $8.00; in half morocco, $10.00 


FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. CHapmMan. This 
is an excellent key to the flora of the South, complete 
and accurate in its scope. Price, $4.00 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES. By J. 
HoracB McFaRLaND. A handsome volume, copiously {1l- 
lustrated, and with facts accurately presented in an en- 
tertaining way. Price, $1.75 


HOW PLANTS GROW. By Asa Gray. An understanding 
of the way in whieh a tree grows is of prime importance 
to the forester, and the matter here presented is accurate 
and authoritative. Price, $1.00 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD; THEIR CHARACTER- 
ICTIC PROPERTIES. By CHartes Henry SNow. No 
attempt is made to give exhaustive descriptions of 
species, but the author presents a mass of information 
designed for the use and instruction of woodworkers, etc., 
in a popular style. A host of concise information is 
brought under each head, and the work is a valuable 
one. Price, $3.50 
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Important Books on Forestry and Irrigation for sale by CONSERVATION 
1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY. By Asa Gray. A key to the 
flora of the northeastern states, and the most authorita- 
tive publication of its nature. 

Price, $1.62; fleld edition, $2.00 


TREES OF NEW ENGLAND. By L. L. Dame and Henry 
Brooks. This book is a small volume which can be 
easily put in the pocket and carried in the woods, and at 
the same time is the best guide to the identification of 
our New England trees of any of the smaller books yet 


published. rice, $1.50 
TREES AND SHRUBS. By C. S. Sargent. The most 
thorough and authoritative publication yet issued, and a 


The matter is issued in parts, of which 
Price, per part, $5.00 


standard work. 
there are three already published. 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINES OF THE NORTHEAST- 
ERN UNITED STATES. By H. E. ParxuHurst. In 
this book the author describes the trees, shrubs, and 
vines of the northeastern United States in a popular way, 
the book being designed especially for persons who have 
never studied botany. To these it will appeal as a val- 
uable guide to a famillarity with the sallent character- 
istics of trees, shrubs, and vines. Price, $1.50 


TREES. A handbook of forest botany for the woodlands 
and the laboratory. By H. MarsHaLL Warp. Vol. I, 
Buds and twigs. Vol. II, Leaves. Vol. III, Flowers 
and inflorescences. Three volumes to be added, on 
Fruits and seeds, Seedlings, Habit and conformation of 
the tree as a whole. Price, per volume, $1.50 


PARTICULAR SPECIES AND LOCALITIES 


MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA, THE. By JoHN Moir. 
No other person is so well fitted to write of the moun- 
tains of California as John Muir, and the volume pre- 
sented here describes not only the mountains themselves, 
but the trees that clothe them and the wild life which 
they harbor. Price, $1.85 


| OUR NATIONAL PARKS. 


By JoHN Mure. If you want 
te learn about the glaciers, mountain peaks, canyons, 
and great waterfalls of the West; of the habits of ani- 
mals from the squirrel to the moose; plant life from the 
big trees to the wild flowers—in fact be brought face 
to face with nature’s works, this is the book. 

$1.85 


Price, 
TREES AND SHRUBS OF MASSACHUSETTS. Emerson. 
Two volumes. Plain cloth edition has 148 plates. The 
colored edition has 36 of these in colors. 
Price, plain, $12.00 Price, colored, $18.00 


| THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN ACTION. By 
G. 


P. MarsH. A _ Revision of Man and Nature. De- 
scribes changes in the face of the earth caused by man, 
including desolation of various countries, once thickly 
inhabited, by removal of forests. Shows importance of 
maintaining natural balance of forces. Price, $3.50 


THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOREST. A Silvical 
Study. By G. FREDERICK ScHWaRzZ. This is a study 
of the life history of this important forest tree. In- 
tended primarily for foresters and forest students; also 
for owners and managers of pine timber lands. Deals 
with the preference or dislike of the species for par- 
tieular conditions of soil, climate, and environment. 
Illustrations and six tables. rice, $1.25 


THE SPROUT FORESTS OF THE HOUSATONIC VAL- 
LEY TO CONNECTICUT. By G. F. ScHwarz. Iillus- 
trated study of forests repeatedly cut over. Price, 35c 


IMPORT ATIONS 


BEAUTIFUL RARE TREES AND PLANTS. By the 
EARL OF ANNESLEY. A description of some of the rarer 
English trees, shrubs, and vines, illustrated copiously. 

Price, $12.00 

FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR INHABI- 

TANTS. By Tuomas W. Wesper. This volume is an 

account of the author’s life in India during the period 

shortly after 1857. It contains a vivid description of the 
country, its people, customs, etc., with some description 
of its forests and timber wealth. rice, $5.00 


BOOKS ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


IRRIGATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By F. H. 
NEWELL. The most authoritative and complete work on 
the subject which has yet been published, by the head 
of the Government’s irrigation work. Price, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FARMING. By L. M. Witcox. A newly 
revised edition of one of the standard works on irriga- 
tion. The principal chapters treat very fully of irriga- 
tion, its application, etc., and the volume is profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FOR FARM, GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 
By Henry Stewart. This work is offered to those Amer- 
ican farmers and other cultivators of the soil who, from 
painful experience, can readily appreciate the losses 
which result from the scarcity of water at critical 
periods. ° Price, $1.00 


IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE. By F. H. Kine. While 
most of the existing beoks on these subjects have been 
written from engineering or legal standpoints, this one 
presents in a broad, yet specific way the fundamental 
principles which underlie the methods of culture by {irri- 
gation and drainage. Price, $1.50 


IRRIGATION INSTITUTIONS. By Etwoop Mgap. A 
discussion of the economic and legal questions created by 
the growth of irrigated agriculture in the West, by the 
Chief of Irrigation and Drainage Investigations of the 
Department of Agriculture. Price, $1.25 


LAND DRAINAGE. By Manty Mizgs. A handbook for 
farmers on the principles and practise of draining, giv- 
ing the results of his extended experience in laying tile 
drains. Price, $1.00 


LAND OF LITTLE RAIN, THE. By Mrs. Marky AUSTIN. 
A nature book of the highest type. The volume is made 
up of a series of sketches of the human, animal, and 
plant life found in the region of the Mohave desert, 
Death Valley, and the Sierras, much of which the aver- 
age person is likely to consider almost devoid of living 
things. Price, $2.00 


| IRRIGATION ENGINEERING. By Herpert M. 


| IRRIGATION ENGINEERING AND CON, 


STRUCTIVE WORK 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS. By Epwarp 
WerGMANN. This volume includes an authoritative discus- 
sion of the constructive work involved and the principal 
forms of construction. Masonry, rock-fill, and timber 
dams are discussed extensively. Price, $6.00 


IMPROVEMENT OF RIVERS. By B. F. THoMas and 
D. A. Watt. This volume is a treatise on the methods 
employed for improving streams for open navigation and 
for navigation by means of locks and dams. 

Price, $6.50 


WILSON. 
This is the fourth edition of Mr. Wilson’s popular work, 
and the revision and enlargement which it has under- 
gone, places it at the forefront of text books on the sub- 
ject for American students. rice, $4.00 


ENGINEERING FOR LAND DRAINAGE. By ©. G. EL- 
LioTT. A manual for laying out and constructing drains 
for the improvement of agricultural lands. Price, $.150 


RESERVOIRS FOR IRRIGATION, WATERPOWER, AND 
DOMESTIC WATER-SUPPLY. By James Dix ScHUYLER. 
An account of various types of dams and the methods 
and plans of their construction, together with a discus- 

for irrigation in va- 


sion of the available water-supply 
rious sections of arid America, distribution, application. 
and use of water; the rainfall, runoff, and evaporatior 
from reservoirs, and effect of slit, ete. Price, $5.00 
WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERING. By A. PrREscoTT 
Fo.weit <A treatise on the designing, construction and 
maintenance of water-supply systems, both city and irri- 
gation. Price, $4.00 
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WATER POWER. By Josmpn P. Frizetu. An outline FOUNDATIONS. By W. M. Parron. A practical treatise 


of the development and application of the energy of 
flowing water. Price, $5.00 


CONCRETE, PLAIN AND REINFORCED. By Il RepErick 


explaining fully the principles involved. Numerous de- 
scriptions of important modern structures are given in 
sufficient detail. Includes artieles on use of concrete in 
foundations. Price, $5.00 


W. Taytor ané Sanrorp E. THompson. Designed for MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. By Ina O. Baxkzr. Con- 


practicing engineers and contractors; text and reference 
book for students. Discusses materials, processes, and 
applications of concrete in construction and _ specifica- 
tions. Price, $5.00 


tains results of a great number of experiments, and a 
large amount of practical data on cost of masonry, pile 
driving, foundations, culverts, ete., and 97 tables to 
facilitate estimating. Price, $5.00 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. By Apert W. BUEL and 


HYDRAULICS. By MANSFIELD MBRRIMAN. Purpose of 
book is to keep abreast of modern progress, and present 
subject with conciseness and clearness. Gives general 
principles and discusses flow of water through various 
kinds of openings and channels. Historical notes and 
references. Price, $5.00 


CHarLes S. Hiitu. A treatise for designing and con- 
structing engineers, governed by American practice and 
conditions. Theoretical discussions omitted, and_ re- 
placed by practical working formulas, examples of 
representative structures, and records of practice. 
Price, $5.00 


BOOKS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 


UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE BY DISTILLATION. By 


Water B. Harper. An important treatise on a sub- 


ject regarding which the interest is great and the information scarce. Is intended to aid in the establishment and 


conduct of wood distilling enterprises on a business basis. 


Price, $3.00 


HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION. By SamMvueL THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME. By J. P. Mow- 


M. Rows. Intended as a complete practical guide for 
the operator of a preservation plant, with hints on 
construction thereof. Price, $4.00 
IN FOREST LAND. By Dovugitas MatLocH. The humor, 
sentiment, and philosophy of the lumber business inter- 
preted by the ‘‘Lumberman Poet.’’ A kind of touch 
with the great outdoors that few books contain. Illus- 
trated in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, $1.25 


THE GARDEN 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM. By many Experts. 
In text, practical; in subject and quality of illustrations, 
beautiful. Price, $1.20 

FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. By G. A. 
WooLson. The growing of hardy ferns, both in the 
garden and indoors. Price, $1.20 

LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. By Lzonarp Bar- 
RON. For the first time the subject of lawn seed mix- 
tures is set forth and explained. 32 photographs. 

rice, $1.20 

HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL GARDENS. By H. D. HeEm- 


BRay (“‘J. P. M.’’). This delightful story showed its 
universal appeal when published serially, and the vel- 
ume amply carries out the intention of the author. 
Besides its practical interest for the thousands of city 
dwellers who have dreamed of having a country home, 
the story is one of such reality, humor, and interest 
as to ensure it the widest circulation in book form. 
Elaborately decorated. $1.65 


THE FIRST BOOK OF FARMING. By CHaRLEs L. 


GoopricH. No one interested in farming, old or young, 
ean fail to appreciate this book, for it really gives 
the fundamental knowledge of how to conduct a farm 
with the least expense and the largest return. There 
are 63 full pages of helpful illustrations. The price 
is extremely low for a work of such value. 63 pages 
of photographs. Price, $1.10 


NATURE BOOKS 


ENWay. This suggestive little book is a practical man- | AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES. By Davip Stare 


ual of school gardening for both teacher and pupil, and 
supplies the first adequate work of the sort in this 
country. There are to-day a hundred thousand school | 
gardens in Europe, and the progress of the recent | 
movement in America has been most rapid. This vol- } 
ume is based on actual experience (the author is an | 
authority and director of the Hartford School of Hor- | 
ticulture). Illustrations, 10. Priee, $1.10 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT GARDEN. By. S. W. 
FLercHER. An eminently practical work on the sub- 
ject of fruits for the home. With 182 photographic 
illustrations by the author. : Price, $2.25 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN. A charming and 
a practical book by experts on every branch of the 
subject. More than 200 beautiful photographs. | 

rice, $1.75 


JorpDAN and B. W. EveeMann. Fills a long-felt need 
in popular scientific works, being a full account of the 
life-histories and methods of capture of North Ameri- 
can food and game fishes. The only book in existence 
which will enable the amateur readily to identify spe- 
cies new to him. With 10 lthographed color plates, 
100 photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 
text cuts. Price, $4.40 


NATURE BIOGRAPHIES. By Ciazence M. WeEzED. This 


volume is a sort of personal acquaintance with the 
lives of the more common butterflies, moths, grasshop- 
pers, flies, and so on, the sort of fascinating details of 
these insect existences which make the reader want to 
go out and study these every-day marvels for himself. 
150 photographic illustrations. Price, $1.50 


HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE GARDEN. By EvITH | THE BROOK BOOK. By Mary RoGers MILLER. A brook 


L. FULLERTON. The only adequate book on the home 
vegetable garden. 250 photographs by H. B. Fullerton. 
Price, $2.20 

ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING. By THomas 
H. Mawson. Third edition of this standard; out of 
print for a year, and now reissued in revised form. 
Over 100 plans and details of gardens. Methods em- 
ployed by successful designers carefully analyzed. 
Characteristic sites in typical districts described and 
pictured. Price, $15.00 


THE HOME AND FARM 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. By CHarius Epw. Hoopm. A 
Practical manual of house building, absolutely invalua- 


is one of the most living and companionable features of 
the landscape, and few people, even the most ardent 
nature lovers, realize what an endlessly interesting study 
its changes and its throbbing life afford. It is a fas- 
cinating subject which the author (well known as a 
teacher, lecturer, and writer connected with the Nature 
Study Bureau at Cornell) handles with much ability. 
16 photographs. Price, $1.50 


OUTDOORS. A Book of the Woods, Fields, and Marsh- 


lands. By Ernest MoGarrer. Papers on out of doors, 
showing a love of nature and keenness of observation 
and power and beauty ef description rarely surpassed. 

Price, $1.25 


ble to every one with a country place. It covers every NATURE AND THE CAMERA. By A. RapoLrs¥s Dva- 


branch of the subject in detail and treats of the garden 
and its furnishings in connection with the dwelling. 
380 photographs and plans. Price, $3.30 


THREE ACRES AND LIBERTY. By Boitron Hatu. De- 
scription of what can be accomplished on a small place 
in the way of gardening, home-making, and addition 
to financial resources. Were it not for the unimpeach- 
able authorities quoted, its statements as to the pos- 
sibilities of the ‘‘Little Lands’’ for a living would 
seem fanciful. Price, $1.85 





Morg. Mr. Dugmore is an expert in the new movement 
of photographing live birds, animals, fish, flowers, ete. 
His works brought him so many requests for infor- 
mation, that he has set down here a full and detailed 
account of his methods. From the choice of a camera to 
questions of lighting, and to the problem of ‘‘snapping’’ 
shy birds and animals in their native haunts, every step 
is explained so simply as to be easily comprehended, 
even by the beginner. 53 photographic illustrations. 
Price, $1.50 
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City Comforts for Country Residents 


ONLY POSSIBLE WITH A TIRRILL 


Gas and Water Plant 


Gas for Lighting, Cooking and Heating 














Water for House, Garden and Fire 


Protection 
Don’t wait. Here’s a big op- as e 
pestaniiy tn own tend as a a> Our plantsare simple and reliable. 
: tle price. Mighty few such i 3S ion then one 

Profits good chances left. Get busy Requires less attention ¢ 
In now. Wrute us for our brand kerosene lamp. 

new booklet, ‘* The New Colo- ~ ‘ 

rado,” full of live facts, fig- The saving by using our plants 


Crops ures, map, etc., about that il] hs av f t shol 
great fertile tract in Eastern will more than pay for the whole 
Colorado, the 35,000 acre Bijou Ranch plant ina short time 
Lands. They need noirrigation. 65 miles ae f 
from Denver, 42 miles from Colorado " : . Sane 7 os 
Springs. Rainfall sufficient to raise wheat Permitted by all enka — 
35 bushels to acre, speltz 32 bushels, pota- panies without increase in rates 
toes 200 bushels, corn 35 bushels, oats 79 
bushels, ete. Alfalfa four cuttings, 5 tons 
to acre, (See cut of stacks above.) Glorious TE : > - 
climate ; healthful and invigorating. 80 Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co. 
acres will earn you $1000in twelve months. 
Small cash payment needful—say $2 to $3 
per acre—balance in five equal annual 77 FULTON STREET 
installments. Write for the book today. 


“Hurry to Colorado.” Address, Dept. 17. New York = 
The Farmers Land and ees 
Loar Company, Established "* * [a ree 
over iy 
49 years 











Nominations for Membership 


The activities of the National Office of the American Forestry Association are 
limited chiefly by its resources. These are derived almost wholly from its members in 
the form of dues. Every member is urged to aid in increasing the membership. 
Kindly fill out the enclosed blank form, lengthening the list, where possible, by 
attaching and filling blank sheet. The list should then be sent to 

Otto LUEBKERT 
Acting Secretary American Forestry Association 
1417 G Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 





I hereby nominate the following persons for membership in The American For- 
estry Association: 
Name Address 
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L- Made of wire that is 
‘all life and strength — wire 
yor that stretches true and tight 
and yields just enough under impact 
to give back every jolt and jam it 
receives. 























Made of materials selected and tested 

in all the stages from our own mines, 

through our own blast furnaces and rolling 

and wire mills, to the finished product. Our 

employment of specially adapted metals is 

of great importance in fence wire; a wire 

that must be hard yet not brittle; stiff and springy yet 

flexible enough for splicing —best and most durable 
fence material on earth. 

To obtain these and in addition apply a quality of gal- 
vanizing that will effectually protect against weather 
conditions, is a triumph of the wiremaker'’s art. 

These arecombined in the American and Ellwood 
fences--the product of the greatest mines, steel 
producing plants and wire mills in the world. 
And with these good facilities and the old 
and skilled employes back of them, we 
maintain the highest stanvard of ex- 
cellence possible for human skill 
ind ingenuity to produce. 






































Dealers everywhere, carry- 
ing styles adapted to every 
purpose. See them. 





American Steel 
& Wire Co. 
Chicago 
New York 
Denver 
San 
Francisco 








In writing to advertisers kindly mention CONSERVATION 

















JAMES D. LACEY WOOD BEAL VICTOR THRANE 


ARE 


Interested in Southern 
or Pacific Goast Timber? 


We furnish detailed reports as to the QUALITY of the timber, giving average TOP 
and BUTT diameters, average lengths and number of trees on each 40-acre subdivision. 

We submit reports covering details as to logging conditions, cost and most feasible 
methods of logging each 40-acre or sectional subdivision of each tract. 

We also furnish a TOPOGRAPHICAL map of all tracts located in mountainous dis- 
tricts, showing every elevation of 100 feet throughout the tract with OUR OWN engineer’s 
report showing locations of most feasible routes and grades for logging roads. 

We can furnish sufficient data regarding ANY tract of timber which we have examined 
to convince you whether the tract is what you want or not. Personal inspection of any 
tract we may offer you will be found just as represented. 

We are in a position to offer some exceedingly attractive TIMBER properties in the 
SOUTH, in BRITISH COLUMBIA, and on the PACIFIC COAST. Also a few going mill 
operation with ample timber supplies in South Carolina and Mississippi. 

We furnish detailed reports of amount of STUMPAGE on each 2 1-2, 5 or 10 acre 














subdivision of each forty. 
We employ expert PACIFIC COAST CRUISERS to check all estimates made on West- 





tern Timber. 
We offer HIGH CLASS Timber Properties only, which have been placed in our hands 


for sale. 
We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED SINCE 1880) 


608 Hennen Building 828 Chamber of Commerce 507 Lumber Exchange 1215 Old Colony 


New Orleans Portland, Ore. Seattle # Chicago 


GEO. E. HOWARD PRESS, WASHINGTON 





